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Heloi’se  could  not  remember,  only  that  he  was 
allowed  to  beg  his  living  from  door  to  door, 
everybody  throwing  him  a cruft  when  there  was 
one  by  that  did  not  seem  wanted,  and,  when  he 
grew  ftronger,  claiming  the  right  to  send  him 
to  the  well,  to  give  him  an  adze  to  chop  wood 
in  the  backyard,  and  to  pay  him  for  his  day’s 
work  with  broken  meats  and  two  sheaves  of 
ftraw  to  lie  on  in  a barn.  Everybody’s  drudge, 
she  said,  and  nobody  taking  thought  to  teach 
him  a trade,  not  caring  even  to  ask  him  who  his 
parents  were  or  what  manner  of  life  his  was  be- 
fore he  ftrayed  into  the  village  of  Saint-Jean- 
de-Braie.  A mere  child  of  seven  or  eight,  she 
continued  as  she  sat  in  the  convent  library  bit- 
ing the  end  of  her  quill. 

And  having  recalled  all  she  had  heard  in  Brit- 
tany of  his  ftory,  her  pen  kept  pace  with  her 
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memories  of  Peronnik — how  he  had  wandered 
out  of  the  forefl  and  had  since  forgotten  every- 
thing except  the  forest,  whither  it  was  flill  his 
wont  to  return  (compelled,  maybe,  by  some 
homesickness),  sometimes  staying  away  for 
three  or  four  days,  setting  the  folk  talking,  ask- 
ing each  other  if  they  had  lofl  their  Peronnik 
for  ever.  She  had  heard  that  he  once  Stayed  away 
so  long  that  the  folk  had  gone  forth  to  seek  him, 
getting  tidings  of  him  as  they  passed  through 
the  fringes  of  the  forefl.  He  passed  us  by  at  day- 
break, singing  like  a lark  in  the  morning,  the 
woodmen  cried;  and  these  tidings  were  enough 
for  the  searchers,  who  turned  back,  saying,  We 
shall  find  him  begging  his  breakfafl  from  some- 
body, and  from  us  he’ll  get  the  thrashing  he  de- 
serves for  having  put  us  to  such  pains.  Why, 
there  he  is!  cried  one,  in  the  doorway  of  Farm- 
er Leroux’s  house.  Whereupon  they  flood  wait- 
ing, fidgeting  at  their  flicks,  whilfl  Peronnik 
enjoyed  such  cheer  as  he  could  get  out  of  a 
wooden  bowl  that  all  the  spoons  of  the  house 
had  already  been  over.  As  he  scraped  and  picked 
the  clotted  meal  from  the  sides  he  talked  so 
pleasantly,  flattering  the  goodwife  so  well  that 
she  bethought  herself  of  some  crufls  in  her  cup- 
board and  returned  with  her  hands  full,  throw- 
ing them  one  by  one  into  the  bowl,  for  which 
Peronnik  was  thankful,  gobbling  diem  up  with 
such  good  appetite  that  a knight  in  armour 
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riding  by  could  not  do  else  than  rein  in  his  mQ 
horse  to  watch  him.  ^ n 

Thou  haft  a hungry  boy  with  thee,  he  said,  T< 
addressing  the  housewife.  And  well  might  he 
be  hungry,  she  answered,  for  not  a bite  nor  a sup 
has  passed  his  lips  these  three  days  or  more. 

Which  is  it,  Peronnik,  three  days  or  five  ? Per- 
onnik  held  up  his  hand,  for  his  fingers  were  his 
accounts.  Five  days,  as  much  as  that,  said  the 
housewife.  And  with  nothing  in  my  belly  but 
berries,  of  that  I am  sure,  said  Peronnik;  and 
the  housewife  began  to  tell  the  knight  of  the 
mischief,  how  searchers  had  gone  forth  to  seek 
him  in  the  foreft.  And  are  ftill  seeking  him, 
maybe.  . . . But,  in  troth,  they  are  back  again, 
having  gotten  tidings  of  him.  You  see  them  at 
yon  house,  waiting  till  you’ve  gone,  sir,  to  come 
hither  to  enquire  out  his  adventures.  So  he 
knows  the  foreft?  the  knight  asked.  As  none 
odier  knows  it,  she  answered,  laughing,  and 
began  to  tell  ftories  of  Peronnik’s  rambles,  the 
knight  cutting  her  short,  saying,  If  he  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  foreft  paths,  he  is  the  boy  I am 
looking  for;  and,  turning  to  Peronnik,  he  asked 
him  if  he  could  tell  the  way  to  the  Grey  Caftle. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  God  him- 
self! cried  the  housewife,  it  cannot  be  that  a 
noble  knight  like  you,  sir,  should  be  going  to 
the  Grey  Caftle  ? By  my  faith,  I am,  the  knight 
replied,  if  I can  find  it;  for  three  months  I have 
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been  seeking  it,  and  for  as  many  years  my  com- 
panions-in-arms have  been  on  their  way  thither. 

At  these  words  Peronnik  lifted  his  head  from 
the  wooden  bowl  out  of  which  he  was  feeding, 
and  with  his  eyes  on  the  knight  he  hearkened, 
hearing  that  the  Diamond  Spear  and  the  Gold- 
en Bowl  were  the  greatest  treasures  the  world 
could  bellow  on  any  man.  For  in  the  Golden 
Bowl,  said  the  knight,  he  will  find  all  food  and 
drink  that  he  may  wish  for  and  every  kind  of 
wealth.  Faith  and  troth!  that  bowl  is  the  bowl 
for  me,  said  Peronnik  to  himself.  Every  kind  of 
wealth,  the  knight  continued,  and  also  health, 
for  if  he  eat  and  drink  from  the  Golden  Bowl 
he  shall  be  healed,  whatever  his  sicknesses  may 
be ; and  though  he  may  be  dead,  if  not  for  more 
than  three  days,  life  will  come  back  to  him  if 
the  Bowl  be  put  to  his  lips.  What  a wonderful 
bowl  this  is ! said  Peronnik.  I would  have  it  for 
myself.  Well,  tell  us  now  about  the  Spear,  good 
knight. 

The  Spear,  the  knight  said,  will  destroy  every- 
thing it  touches.  And  who  owns  the  Bowl  and 
the  Spear  ? asked  Peronnik.  Good  knight,  cried 
the  housewife,  you  will  not  lead  the  poor  boy 
aftray  ? Ah ! said  the  knight,  so  thou  ha£t  heard 
of  the  Bowl  and  the  Spear.  And  thou  too  haft 
heard  of  them  ? he  added,  turning  to  Peronnik. 
And  who  would  have  heard  of  them  if  I hadn’t  ? 
Peronnik  answered,  for  I was  born  and  bred  in 
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the  forest  and  have  often  seen  in  the  days  gone 
the  enchantress  Redemonde  riding  by,  the  Spear 
in  reft  and  the  Bowl  at  her  girdle.  But  would 
she  ride  about  the  foreft  with  the  Spear  and  the 
Bowl  ? the  knight  asked,  and  this  time  it  was 
the  housewife  who  answered  him.  Faith,  said 
the  woman,  the  sorceress  would  be  of  no  high 
degree  in  her  arts  if  she  left  the  caftle  without 
the  Spear  and  the  Bowl,  for  without  them  she 
would  be  no  more  than  ourselves  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  invade  her  caftle.  Thou  speakeft  well, 
woman,  said  the  knight;  none  can  prevail  a- 
gainft  her  while  she  have  the  Spear.  She  lays  the 
Spear  aside  when  she  enters  the  caftle,  contin- 
ued the  woman.  And  the  Bowl  and  the  Spear 
sink  down  into  a vault  with  a door  that  no  key 
can  open  but  hers,  said  the  knight;  and  my  plan 
is  to  make  show  to  fall  in  with  her  humour  and 
to  fteal  her  keys  while  she  sleeps.  I have  heard 
of  plans  no  better  and  no  worse  than  yours,  sir 
knight,  from  many  of  your  company  that  have 
passed  by  my  house  asking  the  way  to  the  Grey 
Caftle,  but  none  of  them  returned  from  thence. 
Thou  sayeft  well,  answered  the  knight;  none  of 
them  returned  from  the  caftle,  for  none  of  them 
took  counsel  of  the  hermit  of  Blavet.  And  did 
you  do  that,  good  knight  ? asked  Peronnik. 

I did  indeed,  replied  the  knight;  and  was  told 
by  him  that  a hard  task  was  before  me,  for  out 
of  the  Wood  of  Deceits,  he  said,  will  come  to 
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meet  me  all  kinds  of  fears  and  terrors,  and  if 
my  heart  be  Staunch  and  I do  not  yield  to  them, 
flowers  will  bend  down  from  their  Stalks  and 
sweet  perfumes  assail  my  noStrils;  at  the  end  of 
the  viStas  fair,  shadowy  forms  will  beckon  me, 
and  if  I follow  them  they  will  lead  me  into 
deserts  where  I shall  perish  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger, like  those  that  went  before  me.  But  if  I pass, 
as  I shall  pass,  through  the  Wood  of  Deceits  in 
safety,  I shall  meet  a dwarf  waving  a fiery  dart 
which  burns  up  everything  around  it  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  apple-tree  from  which  I 
muSt  pluck  an  Apple.  If  I escape  the  flames  and 
get  the  Apple,  I shall  have  to  go  in  search  of  the 
Laughing  Flower,  but  to  pluck  this  I musl  be- 
guile a lion  whose  mane  is  of  living  snakes.  I 
shall  wait  till  the  lion  sleeps  (the  snakes  are  for 
ever  wakeful,  but  I mu£t  get  the  Flower)  ; and 
having  gotten  the  Flower  I shall  seek  a passage 
through  the  dragon-haunted  lake,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  thither  side  a fight  will  begin  between 
me  and  the  Black  Man,  whose  weapon  is  an  iron 
ball  that  returns  of  itself  to  the  master  after 
every  throw.  After  that  I shall  enter  the  Valley 
of  Delights  to  conquer  every  kind  of  tempta- 
tion with  which  the  Devil  may  assail  a Chris- 
tian. My  courage  will  weaken,  but  it  will  be- 
come Strong  again,  for  I shall  resort  to  prayers 
and  fare  onwards  till  I come  to  a river  by  whose 
bank  sits  a lady  clad  in  black.  She  will  say  to 
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me,  Good  knight,  thou  muSt  carry  me  across 
the  ford,  for  it  is  said  I may  not  inStrudt  thee  on 
the  hither  side,  but  on  the  thither  thou’lt  learn 
from  me  what  next  thou  haSt  to  do.  All  these 
perils  await  me,  said  the  knight,  but  I go  to  meet 
them  without  fear  and  asking  no  help  from  any- 
body but  Peronnik,  who  will  point  out  the  way 
to  the  Grey  CaStle  in  the  woods. 

The  goodwife  would  have  Slopped  Peronnik 
from  telling  the  knight  the  way,  for  her  heart 
was  moved  at  the  thought  that  a man  of  good 
appearance  and  fair  words  should  be  loSt  to  the 
world,  which  sadly  needed  such  men,  but  be- 
fore she  could  pluck  the  Fool  by  the  sleeve  he 
had  pointed  out  the  way  to  the  knight,  who  at 
once  pricked  forward.  Redemonde  will  get  his 
life  and  his  armour,  the  woman  said,  and  was 
moved  to  pull  Peronnik  by  the  ears.  But  of 
what  good  to  pull  a fool’s  ears?  she  asked  her- 
self, and  threw  him  inStead  two  or  three  more 
cruSts,  bidding  him  go  his  way  and  never  re- 
turn to  her  again,  for  after  his  wanton  words 
she  hoped  to  see  his  face  no  more.  Of  reproofs 
Peronnik  understood  nothing,  but  he  was  used 
to  being  told  to  go  his  way,  and  he  was  about  to 
do  as  he  was  bidden  when  the  housewife  caught 
sight  of  her  husband  coming  across  the  fields. 
In  an  evil  humour  my  good  man  comes  to  me, 
she  said,  his  gait  tells  it  to  me  plainly;  and  she 
began  to  ask  herself,  Has  he  come  upon  a lamb 
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dead  in  the  fields,  or  has  the  mare  caSl  her  foal  ? 
Before  any  words  passed  his  lips  Leroux’s  eyes 
fell  on  Peronnik,  and  he  said,  Now  then,  my 
boy,  my  neat-herd  has  gone  for  disobedience  to 
my  orders,  and  thou’rt  the  lad  I want  to  take 
his  place.  At  which  the  goodwife  held  her 
peace,  for  the  time  was  not  one  to  arouse  his 
anger  further;  and  she  bethought  herself  of  the 
great  rise  in  life  this  was  for  Peronnik. 

From  that  day  Peronnik  minded  the  farmer’s 
cows,  the  white  and  the  brown  and  the  black, 
keeping  them  together  in  the  pasture  the  farmer 
had  told  him  they  were  to  feed  in,  forgetful  at 
firSt  of  the  Diamond  Spear  and  the  Golden 
Bowl;  Stories  did  not  Stay  long  in  Peronnik’s 
head,  and  of  all  at  the  time  he  was  in,  for  he  had 
the  weather  to  think  of,  and  very  bad  weather 
it  was,  the  country  withering  under  a blue  sky 
with  never  a cloud  in  it  except  the  one  that  ap- 
peared about  three  o’clock  every  day  and  fled 
away  southward,  breaking  Peronnik’s  heart. 
If  the  clouds  do  not  gather  and  no  more  rain 
falls,  whither  shall  I drive  my  cows  to  paSture  ? 
he  said  again  and  again,  for  there’s  little  grass 
anywhere,  and  what  there  is  is  dry  and  crisped, 
with  no  diet  in  it.  And  whither  shall  I drive 
them  for  water?  The  pools  that  were  are  but 
baked  mud,  and  the  river  that  was  is  but  heaps 
of  hot  shingle,  with  only  a trickle  round  the 
middle  rocks. 
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And  it  was  as  Peronnik  said,  the  country  CJ Oeronni£ 
seemed  to  have  fallen  out  of  its  luck.  Rain  is 
our  need  and  without  it  we  perish,  was  the  cry 
of  man  and  beaft  and  bird.  Even  when  the 
chains  of  the  deepest  wells  were  lengthened  the 
buckets  came  up  but  half-filled.  The  spells  of 
the  sorceress  have  caused  this  drought,  for  we 
will  not  worship  Satan  with  her,  the  folk  replied 
to  the  knights  who  came  riding  by  asking  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  the  Grey  CaStle,  everyone 
gathering  a crowd  of  villagers  about  his  saddle 
bow,  crying,  Let  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl  be 
raped  from  the  sorceress  else  we  perish.  At 
which  words  the  knights  pricked  on  hastily, 
promising  to  return  with  both.  But  none  re- 
turned, and  the  villagers  fell  into  Steady  despair, 
saying,  We  are  undone;  we  thirSt  in  our  houses 
and  the  cattle  thirSl  in  the  fields  even  unto 
death;  our  hens  thirSt,  and  the  ducks  and  the 
geese  return  from  their  queSt  for  water  sadly; 
the  flowers  wither  in  the  gardens,  and  no  honey 
will  be  gathered  by  the  bees  this  season.  We  are 
undone  utterly  if  rain  do  not  fall.  We  have  no 
armour  to  besiege  the  Grey  CaStle,  and  the 
knights  who  have  armour  meet  their  fate,  for 
whosoever  has  the  Spear  is  all-powerful.  Will 
no  true  knight  come  who,  by  the  power  of  God 
and  his  virtue,  will  overcome  the  sorceress  ? If 
we  pray  will  he  come  ? 

And  the  folk  fell  to  praying  till  some  began 
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to  doubt  if  God’s  power  availed  against  Rede- 
monde.  See,  they  cried,  no  knights  come.  Haft 
seen  a knight?  they  cried  to  Peronnik,  who 
came  by,  returning  with  his  cattle  from  a distant 
river.  Haft  seen  a knight  journeying?  Never  a 
one,  he  answered;  the  sorceress  has  had  them 
all.  And  in  the  river  did  thy  beafts  get  their  fill  ? 
They  wetted  their  nozzles  in  the  leavings  of  the 
birds,  replied  Peronnik,  for  thousands  of  birds 
have  come  down  from  the  woods  and  have 
drunk  up  what  remains  of  the  Arduzon.  We 
perish  utterly,  were  the  words  that  Peronnik 
heard  wailed  behind  him,  if  no  knight  come  to 
save  us  from  the  woman  in  the  Grey  Caftle. 
Wicked  above  all  other  women  she  is,  Peronnik 
said  to  himself,  and  continued  on  his  way,  ask- 
ing himself  why  she  sought  to  deftroy  the  poor 
folk  who  had  no  caftle  to  live  in.  What  have  we 
done,  he  said,  to  merit  this  revenge  ? And  what 
have  the  poor  cows,  who  in  other  days  gave  their 
milk  so  cheerfully,  done  to  deserve  her  terrible 
hatred  ? And  that  he  might  think  more  fully  he 
sat  himself  by  the  roadside.  Another  knight 
comes,  he  said,  catching  the  sound  of  hooves, 
whom  I shall  diretft  to  his  doom;  for  Peronnik 
was  not  without  a heart.  But  seeing  that  the 
horseman  wore  no  armour,  he  said  to  himself, 
No  knight  is  this  one. 

Why  now,  my  lad,  said  the  horseman,  rein- 
ing in  his  fteed  beside  Peronnik,  what  grief  is 
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this  that  sets  such  young  eyes  as  thine  weeping  ? 
Grief  there  is  enough  in  the  world  for  men  and 
women,  but  for  lads  and  lasses  the  world  should 
be  naught  but  songs  and  flowers.  For  what  art 
thou  weeping  ? I am  weeping,  good  sir,  Peron- 
nik  answered,  for  the  witch  of  the  Grey  Castle  in 
the  wood  has  laid  a curse  upun  the  land.  And  who 
told  these  evil  tidings  of  the  lady  in  the  Grey 
Caftle  ? the  knight  asked.  Good  sir,  replied  Per- 
onnik,  I am  but  telling  the  Stories  that  are  told 
in  the  village.  It  maybe  that  her  ladyship  knows 
none  of  these  things,  and  that  the  curse  that  has 
fallen  is  not  her  curse.  But  if  no  rain  fall  within 
the  next  few  days  my  cows  and  young  heifers 
will  lie  down  and  die  and  be  eaten  by  wolves. 
But  the  wolves,  too,  have  to  drink,  said  the 
knight,  and  he  asked  whither  they  went  for  it 
and  learnt  from  Peronnik  that  the  wolves  knew 
of  pools  untouched  by  the  curse  lying  far  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  foreSt.  Hearken,  sir,  to  that 
poor  heifer  calling  me  from  the  well-head,  but 
were  I to  let  down  the  bucket  again  it  might 
come  up  dry.  I have  no  heart  to  disappoint  her, 
nor  have  I heart  to  see  her  die.  I grieve  for  my 
cows  and  for  my  master,  who  will  be  as  poor  as 
I am  this  winter  if  the  curse  be  not  lifted  from 
the  land. 

At  these  words  the  horseman  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  Peronnik  guessed  him 
to  be  weeping.  You  are  weeping,  good  sir,  he 
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^eronniC  sa^5  f°r  my  dying  kine;  and  if  the  ways  of  the 
forest  be  not  known  to  you  I will  point  them 
out,  and  maybe  (though  a knight  you  are  not, 
for  you  wear  no  armour)  the  witch  of  the  Grey 
Cattle  will  listen  to  your  prayers  and  give  back 
the  Diamond  Spear  and  the  Golden  Bowl,  and 
the  country  be  saved  from  famine.  Alas,  Peron- 
nik,  I know  the  ways  through  the  fored  and 
need  no  guide.  Look  into  my  face  and  tell  me 
if  thou  remembered  me.  And  that  Peronnik 
might  judge  him  better  the  horseman  depped 
down  from  the  saddle  and,  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle,  dood  by  Peronnik,  saying,  Look  into 
my  face  and  say  if  thou  had  not  seen  it  before. 
Good  sir,  said  Peronnik,  you  are  the  knight  who 
dopped  to  watch  me  cleaning  out  the  porridge 
bowl  when  I returned  from  the  fored.  For  as 
many  days  as  I have  fingers  I was  in  the  fored 
with  naught  but  berries  in  my  belly  ; I was  hun- 
gry; and  the  goodwife  was  bidding  me  away, 
never  to  come  to  her  door  again  for  food  or 
lodging,  for  pointing  out  the  way  to  you,  sir. 
That  day  was  a dark  one  for  me,  the  knight 
answered,  but  for  thee  it  was  a bright  day;  for 
I have  not  forgotten  Farmer  Leroux  coming 
from  his  fields  angry  at  his  neat-herd’s  disobe- 
dience to  his  orders,  and,  seeing  thee,  he  said, 
Vagrant  though  thou  art,  I will  trud  thee  till  I 
find  thee  disobedient.  My  luck  came,  sir  knight, 
jud  as  you  tell  it.  Such  luck  as  mine  never  came 
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before  to  a hind  like  me,  for  those  who  were 
gone  in  search  of  me  Stood  waiting  at  the  corner 
of  the  Street  to  beat  me,  as  I heard  afterwards. 
But,  sir,  your  countenance  is  so  rueful  that  I 
gather  a great  misfortune  muSt  have  overtaken 
you. 

A great  misfortune  truly  overtook  me,  the 
knight  replied ; a knight  without  sword  or  shield 
or  lance  is  indeed  unfortunate  even  amid  the 
unfortunate.  And  who  robbed  you  of  your  ar- 
mour? asked  Peronnik.  Myself  robbed  myself, 
was  the  answer  that  he  got,  and  Peronnik  sat 
wondering,  for  the  knight  bade  him  keep  his 
seat,  saying  that  it  was  he  who  should  Stand. 
But  my  crippled  knee  forbids  it,  he  said,  and  I 
will  sit  beside  thee  inStead  on  this  fallen  tree, 
and  we  will  talk,  Peronnik,  of  the  day  that  I 
rode  away  confident  into  the  foreSt  in  queSt  of 
the  Grey  CaStle.  You  spoke,  said  Peronnik,  about 
the  Wood  of  Deceits  and  the  V alley  of  Delights, 
through  which  you  would  pass  with  your  eyes 
closed  leSt  lovely  shapen  fairies — I have  forgot- 
ten what  the  dangers  were,  sir  knight,  but  did 
you  overcome  them  and  reach  the  caStle  ? I did 
indeed,  the  knight  replied,  and  so  came  into  my 
misfortune.  I remember  my  cattle  and  would 
know  them  among  hundreds,  said  Peronnik, 
but  have  little  memory  for  words,  yet  I have  not 
forgotten  that  you  said  that  whosoever  owned 
the  Golden  Bowl  would  find  in  it  all  the  food 
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and  drink  and  wealth  he  wished  for,  and  that 
whosoever  owned  the  Diamond  Spear  would 
be  master  of  the  world,  for  it  destroys  every- 
thing it  touches.  Whilst  driving  my  cattle  from 
pasture  to  pasture  I have  often  thought  that  if 
I were  a knight  I would  go  in  queSt  of  the  Spear 
and  the  Bowl  and  save  my  country  from  the 
curse  that  the  woman  in  the  Grey  CaStle  has  put 
upon  it,  without  telling  my  thoughts  to  any- 
body, for  were  a word  to  go  forth  that  I was 
thinking  such  things  I would  have  all  the  vil- 
lage laughing  at  me.  But  you,  sir  knight,  have 
not  joined  with  the  village  against  me  ? Joined 
with  the  village  against  thee,  Peronnik  ? said  the 
knight.  Putting  a joke  upon  me,  answered  Per- 
onnik, for  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  you  passed 
through  all  the  great  perils  you  told  us  of  and 
have  come  back  from  the  Grey  CaSlle  without 
the  Spear  and  the  Bowl.  It  may  be,  Peronnik, 
that  thine  eyes  have  never  dwelt  with  rapture 
upon  a woman’s  beautiful  face  ? Your  words,  sir 
knight,  are  hard  for  a neat-herd,  a Stray  come 
into  the  village  of  Saint- Jean-de-Braie  without 
a Story  to  tell  of  his  father  or  mother. 

A woman’s  beautiful  face ! Peronnik  repeated, 
and  he  asked  the  knight  if  all  the  beautiful 
ones  were  good  and  the  ugly  ones  wicked.  To 
which  the  knight  replied  that  he  would  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  but  believed  that  a fine 
open  countenance  never  foreshadowed  a base 


soul,  words  that  were  too  hard  for  Peronnik  to 
find  an  answer  for.  Moreover,  he  was  minded 
to  ask  the  knight  how  he  might  know  beauty 
when  it  passed  him  by,  if  it  were  sinful  to  be 
beautiful,  and  if  men  were  beautiful  as  well  as 
women,  getting  from  the  knight  the  answer 
that  beauty  was  not  given  to  men  and  women 
only,  but  was  shared  by  the  birds  and  the  beafts. 
The  lowing  heifer  approaching  us,  Peronnik, 
is  beautiful.  If  you  were  milking  her,  sir  knight, 
Peronnik  answered,  you’d  have  a different  word 
for  her,  for  however  hard  I pull  at  the  teats  1 
cannot  fill  the  pail.  Flowers  are  more  beautiful 
than  grass,  said  the  knight.  Not  in  my  eyes,  re- 
plied Peronnik,  for  I would  give  all  the  flowers 
in  the  world  for  a field  of  juicy  grass  into  which 
I might  turn  my  kine.  Only  great  knights  like 
you,  sir,  can  praise  milkless  udders  and  set  flow- 
ers above  useful  grass.  Whilst  seeking  the  Grail 
you  turn  verses  as  you  ride  about  girls  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  white  legs — Leaving  the  sallow  faces 
and  the  tough  skins  songless,  said  the  knight. 
But  are  there  no  lads  in  thy  village  whose  hearts 
ache  after  rosy  cheeks  and  white  legs  ? There  are 
many  such,  said  Peronnik.  But  thou’rt  not  one 
of  them?  the  knight  asked.  My  mother  may 
have  kissed  me,  but  I have  no  memory  of  her, 
Peronnik  replied. 

Rather  than  these  things  I would  hear  from 
you,  sir  knight,  how  you  passed  through  the 
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Wood  of  Deceits  and  die  Valley  of  Delights. 
And  cheated  the  dwarf,  said  the  knight,  who 
guards  the  apple-tree,  and  the  lion  whose  mane 
is  of  live  snakes.  To  have  overcome  such  a beaft 
as  that  you  muft  be  possessed  of  a great  secret, 
sir  knight,  said  Peronnik;  for  those  who  went 
before  you  had  doubtless  Stout  hearts,  but  a Stout 
heart  is  not  enough  to  overcome  a lion  whose 
mane  is  of  live  snakes.  It  is  as  thou  sayeSt,  Per- 
onnik, for  the  snakes  are  wakeful,  and  when 
the  lion  sleeps  a snake  is  always  ready  to  awake 
him  at  the  approach  of  danger.  I went  to  the 
hermit  of  Blavet,  who  told  me  how  I might  de- 
ceive the  lion  and  poison  the  dragons  in  the 
lake ; but  he  gave  me  no  secret  to  save  me  from 
the  beauty  of  the  Lady  Redemonde,  who  came 
to  my  saddle  bow  to  welcome  me  when  I reached 
the  caSfle,  and  held  a goblet  of  sweet  wine  to  my 
lips  and  pressed  into  my  hand  spiced  cakes  on  a 
silver  salver.  These  I might  have  resided,  but 
not  her  sweet  smile  nor  the  sunny  gold  of  her 
hair.  But  of  these  things  thou  knoweft  nothing, 
Peronnik.  Nothing  indeed,  Peronnik  replied; 
much  more  of  porridge  and  crufts,  and  not 
enough  of  them  at  the  end  of  a hard  day’s  work. 
But  for  the  sake  of  my  kine  and  of  the  village 
of  Saint-Jean-de-Braie  I would  have  turned  my 
eyes  from  the  cakes  and  wine  and  said,  Sorcer- 
ess, I have  come  for  the  Diamond  Spear  and  the 
Golden  Bowl.  Then  it  may  be,  the  knight  said, 
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that  thou  art  the  lad  I am  seeking.  Now,  sir 
knight,  you  mu£t  be  mocking  me,  for  why 
should  a knight,  even  one  who  has  trespassed, 
seek  such  a boy  as  I am  ? 

Thou  wouldft  hear,  asked  the  knight,  what 
happened  to  me  ? I would  indeed,  Peronnik  an- 
swered, and  the  knight  said,  Besides  the  beauty 
of  the  Lady  Redemonde  there  was  music  and 
dancing  and  sweet  singing  and  fine  linen  in  her 
cafde,  and  I dallied  with  her  in  pleasure  for 
several  days.  And  when  the  day  came  for  me  to 
ride  round  the  caftle  ramparts,  the  la£t  task 
through  which  a knight  muSt  pass  before  he 
claim  the  Bowl  and  the  Spear,  my  will  was  not 
free  to  conquer,  and  I rode  weakly  at  the  great 
abyss;  and  myself  and  my  horse  were  thrown 
into  it,  my  horse  being  killed  and  myself  car- 
ried a cripple  to  the  caftle,  where  my  limbs  were 
mended  as  beSt  they  might  be.  And  since  then 
I have  had  no  will  but  the  will  of  the  Lady  Re- 
demonde, whose  power  over  me  is  such  that  I 
go  forth  at  her  bidding  to  lure  other  knights, 
knowing  well  that  they  will  fail  in  the  Wood 
of  Deceits  or  the  Valley  of  Delights,  they  not 
having  gone  to  the  hermit  of  Blavet,  who  will 
tell  a good  and  true  knight  how  he  may  secure 
himself  against  these  dangers. 

So  you,  sir  knight,  were  the  only  one  to  reach 
the  caftle  ? Peronnik  asked,  and  the  knight  an- 
swered that  the  others  perished  in  the  Wood  or 
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in  die  Valley,  some,  by  the  aid  of  heart-felt 
prayers,  getting  through  those  places,  only  to 
perish  in  the  desert  that  lay  outside.  Thou’lt  see 
their  bones — But  shall  I have  to  go  in  search  of 
the  Diamond  Spear  and  the  Golden  Bowl  ? Per- 
onnik  asked.  If  the  country  is  to  be  saved,  thou’lt 
have  to  go,  replied  the  knight;  possessed  of  the 
secrets  that  will  bring  thee  to  the  caStle  un- 
scathed. For  all  secrets  are  in  my  power  for  giv- 
ing save  how  to  harden  thy  heart  against  Lady 
Redemonde’s  beauty.  I have  that  myself,  said 
Peronnik,  so  think  no  more  of  it.  But  while  I 
am  away  seeking  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl  who 
will  let  down  the  buckets  in  the  wells  and  wind 
them  up  again  ? Think  not  of  thy  herd  but  of 
thy  country,  the  knight  replied;  thy  herd  mat- 
ters little,  for  the  herds  of  all  the  world  will  be 
thine  if  thou  returneSt  with  the  Spear  and  the 
Bowl.  I am  but  a hind,  sir  knight,  and  would 
be  driven  away  from  her  caSde.  We  can  put 
knighthood  upon  thee,  the  knight  said.  But, 
answered  Peronnik,  I should  never  dare  to  ride 
through  die  Streets  of  Sain t-Jean-de-Braie  with  a 
shield  on  my  arm  and  a lance  in  my  hand  and  a 
sword  by  my  side,  none  of  which  I have  had  any 
practice  with,  all  the  boys  and  girls  throwing 
things  at  me,  saying,  Lord ! there  goeth  Peron- 
nik, a greater  fool  than  ever  he  was  before.  To 
which  the  knight  answered  that  he  could  give 
Peronnik  his  horse  only.  Armour  he  had  none, 
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neither  sword  nor  lance.  She  having  taken  mine 
from  me.  But,  said  Peronnik,  I know  where 
there  is  a lance  and  a sword  and  a shield  and  a 
helmet.  You  know  that!  cried  the  knight;  well 
then  let  us  go  to  find  them.  There  may  be  no 
sword  and  there  may  be  no  shield  and  there  may 
be  no  lance,  answered  Peronnik,  but  there’s  a 
helmet  in  a blasted  tree  on  a heath.  But  this  the 
knight  could  not  believe,  saying:  How  should 
a helmet  have  come  down  a hollow  tree  ? It  may 
be  only  one  of  Peronnik’s  thoughts,  he  said 
to  himself,  which  are  little  consid- 
ered in  Saint-Jean-de-Braie; 
and  they  fared  onward 
into  the  forest. 
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— through  shady 
dells,  over  sunlit  hill-tops  out  of  sight  of  watch- 
ers, out  of  hearing  of  eavesdroppers,  the  twain 
wandered,  the  knight  in  deep  thought,  Peron- 
nik  leading  the  horse  half-forgetful  of  the  Grey 
CaWle  and  his  approaching  knighthood,  happy 
in  the  enchantment  of  the  foreW,  and  at  home 
in  it  even  as  the  birds  and  animals. 

At  noon  the  knight  dismounted,  and  whilW 
the  horse  grazed  at  tether  he  talked  to  Peronnik 
of  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  its  duties,  the 
chime  of  his  words,  of  which  Peronnik  under- 
wood nothing,  bringing  sleep  into  Peronnik’s 
eyes.  But  remembering,  as  he  always  did,  that 
courtesy  should  be  lacking  in  nobody,  he  Strug- 
gled againW  the  weariness  that  the  warmth  of 
the  sunlight  and  the  monotonous  murmur  of 
the  foreW  imposed  upon  his  eyelids,  dll  the 
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knight’s  talk  became  in  his  mind  a green  and 
golden  mystery,  full  of  vague  sounds,  with  some- 
body talking  whose  voice  Peronnik  had  heard 
before  in  the  Streets  of  Saint- Jean-de-Braie,  but 
whose  name  kept  slipping  from  his  memory, 
try  hard  as  he  might  to  remember  it.  And  this 
was  the  laSl  that  Peronnik  heard  of  the  par- 
doner, who  had  Slopped  in  front  of  the  knight 
to  reft  for  a while,  the  afternoon  being  hot  and 
his  pack  heavy,  and  who,  sitting  on  a fallen 
bole,  had  fallen  to  deploring  the  evil  times,  say- 
ing that  he  had  traversed  many  villages  with- 
out selling  a single  relic,  and  in  a country  re- 
nowned for  its  piety.  And  this  pause  of  faith 
among  the  peasantry  he  set  down  to  the  drought, 
for  having  addressed  themselves  to  God  without 
avail  the  peasantry  were  now  offering  prayers  to 
the  Devil  every  evening  in  the  Village  of  Saint- 
Jean-de-Braie,  a favourite  retreat  for  worship 
being  a dusky  garden  or  orchard.  On  the  knight 
asking  the  reason  for  these  conversions,  the  par- 
doner said  that  the  folk  had  put  aside  the  prie£l, 
saying  that  the  same  power  could  not  be  the 
creator  of  both  good  and  evil.  He  had  often 
heard  mutterings  among  the  crowd  that  col- 
lected about  him:  God  is  deaf ; the  Devil  may 
have  a readier  ear  to  our  prayers.  He  and  die 
priefl,  though  often  at  variance,  were  agreed 
that  Devil-worship  was  of  all  sins  the  wor£l, 
and  they  had  driven  againfl  the  heresy.  If  he 
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had  had  some  relics  of  the  evil  one,  some  clip- 
pings of  the  hooves  and  a few  briStles  or  hairs 
from  his  hinder-parts,  he  could  have  driven  a 
fine  trade  in  Saint- Jean-de-Braie  in  these  days  of 
drought.  But  neither  Satan  nor  Beelzebub  nor 
any  of  the  inferior  fallen  angels  had  abided  on 
earth,  so  there  was  little  of  their  bodies  that  he 
could  collect;  smells  there  were  in  plenty,  but 
smells  could  not  be  collected.  Moreover,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  turned  their  backs  on  their 
benefactors.  He  had  thriven  in  the  belief  that 
God  was  the  creator  of  both  good  and  evil  and 
in  this  belief  he  would  abide,  selling  only  relics 
of  the  saints  and  holy  men  and  women. 

On  these  words  the  pardoner  broke  into  an 
extraordinary  enumeration  of  his  wares,  laying 
special  Stress  on  a bit  of  the  sail  of  St.  Peter’s 
boat.  And  this  not  proving  a temptation,  he  dis- 
played teeth  from  the  jaws  of  nearly  all  the 
ApoStles;  and  as  these  did  not  tempt  the  knight 
he  continued  his  prattle  unavailingly  till  he  pro- 
duced a bunch  of  feathers  plucked  from  the 
cock  that  crowed  the  morning  of  the  day  that 
ChriSt  died,  adding  happily  that  any  one  of 
these  would  keep  the  wearer  safe  from  the  curse 
of  the  sorceress  in  the  Grey  CaStle.  Now  is  this 
true  what  you  are  telling  me  ? the  knight  asked ; 
shall  my  thoughts  be  safe  from  her,  for  she  is  a 
great  reader  of  thoughts  ? As  long  as  you  wear 
this  feather  your  thoughts  will  be  your  own,  the 
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pardoner  replied ; and  he  picked  the  finest  feath- 
er from  the  bunch  and  gave  it  to  the  knight  in 
return  for  a piece  of  money.  And  then  Strapping 
his  pack  together  he  departed  quickly,  leaving 
the  knight  in  a pretty  humour  of  smiling  satis- 
faction, for  what  he  feared  more  than  all  else 
were  Redemonde’s  eyes.  But  they  will  read  no 
more  from  me,  he  muttered,  for  this  feather  I 
shall  wear  in  my  bosom.  And  calling  upon  Per- 
onnik,  who  did  not  answer,  the  lad  having  rolled 
over  asleep  under  a holly,  he  kicked  him  up  and 
bade  him  lay  his  hand  on  the  bridle  and  lead  on 
to  the  hollow  tree  where  the  needed  armour  was 
hidden.  Is  our  way  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to 
the  weSt  or  to  the  eaSt,  to  the  north  or  to  the 
south  ? the  knight  asked.  Such  questions  as  these 
Peronnik  could  not  answer,  and  the  knight, 
angered  by  his  dulness  of  wit,  was  about  to  bid 
him  away  from  him  back  to  Farmer  Leroux  to 
get  beaten  for  his  negleCt  of  the  herd.  But  before 
he  could  speak  the  words,  like  one  bidden  from 
within,  Peronnik  seized  the  bridle  of  the  knight’s 
horse,  and  they  went  forward  till  evening,  see- 
ing only  hawks  at  hover  above  the  tree-tops  and 
foxes  slinking  through  the  underwood.  Only 
hawks  and  foxes  have  we  seen,  said  the  knight, 
since  we  Started  forth  this  morning,  and  Peron- 
nik answered  him  that  in  all  his  foreSt  faring  he 
had  never  seen  before  the  trees  they  were  among. 
Nor  this  boulder, he  said, nor  yon  Stunted  pines; 
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it  is  not  my  forest  but  another.  And  the  knight 
was  about  to  lay  his  lance  about  Peronnik’s 
shoulders,  but  kept  himself  from  doing  so  left 
he  should  run  away;  and  Peronnik  could  easily 
outftrip  him  by  dodging  from  tree  to  tree,  pass- 
ing under  the  thick  bushes  and  round  rocks 
where  a horseman  could  not  go.  And  were  this 
to  happen,  he  said  to  himself,  I am  loft  indeed ; 
Peronnik  is  my  chance  to  escape  from  the  foreft. 

And  as  courtesy  is  always  better  than  hard 
words  in  such  circumftances  he  spoke  encour- 
agingly to  Peronnik,  who  fared  on  at  hazard 
till  the  night  was  nigh  upon  them,  when  he 
cried  out,  Sir,  yonder  are  three  ravens  juft  come 
up  from  the  rocks.  Yes,  the  knight  replied,  I see 
three  black  birds  of  ill  omen  in  the  air.  Not  so, 
answered  Peronnik,  this  evening  the  ravens  are 
birds  of  good  omen,  for  their  way  is  to  their 
roofting-tree,  and  we  have  but  to  follow  them  to 
come  upon  the  buried  armour.  Nor  had  they 
fared  far  when  Peronnik  began  to  remember  the 
part  of  the  foreft  he  was  in,  and  he  begged  the 
knight  to  take  courage,  saying  that  they  were 
within  a quarter  of  a league,  or  less  than  that, 
of  the  helmet  he  had  heard  the  birds  speak  about. 
And  the  knight,  putting  confidence  in  Peron- 
nik’s wood-lore,  fared  onward  with  him  in  si- 
lence until  the  evening  ftar  burft  into  flame  in 
the  heavens  and  the  tree  was  before  them  with 
the  three  ravens  on  its  branches.  It  was  from 
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them,  said  Peronnik,  that  I heard  of  the  armour 
hidden  in  the  tree.  So  thou  haft  told  me  already, 
the  knight  answered;  but  what  knoweft  thou 
of  the  talk  of  birds  ? More  than  you  think  for, 
sir  knight,  for  there  is  a raven  in  Farmer  Le- 
roux’s  yard  that  speaks  as  plainly  as  you  do; 
when  he  has  hidden  anything  he  goes  hopping 
about,  crying  to  us,  Look  here,  look  there,  look 
everywhere,  and  the  very  same  words  I have 
heard  the  ravens  in  yon  tree  speak  before  tuck- 
ing their  heads  under  their  wings.  Now  give 
your  ear  to  them,  sir  knight,  and  what  I tell  you 
you  will  hear. 

The  knight  liftened  to  the  chatter  above  in 
the  branches,  but  he  could  not  divide  it  into 
words  for  a long  time,  and  once  more  he  began 
to  think  that  Peronnik  was  fooling  him;  all  the 
same,  he  could  not  do  else  than  liften  to  the 
birds.  Now,  sir  knight,  Peronnik  whispered,  tell 
me  what  you  think  you  hear;  and  the  knight 
answered,  Methinks  I hear  one  bird  say,  Look 
here,  and  the  next  answer:  Look  there,  and  the 
three  cry  together:  Look  everywhere,  for  the — 
Helmet  is  in  the  tree,  Peronnik  whispered;  put 
your  hand  to  your  ear,  sir  knight.  The  knight 
raised  his  hand,  hearing  this  time,  so  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  word  helmet  in  the  birds’  talk.  It 
may  be  as  thou  thinkeft,  Peronnik,  that  we  are 
within  reach  of  what  we  need  to  win  the  Bowl 
and  Spear  from  the  sorceress.  So  now  up  with 
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thee  into  the  tree;  as  easy  to  climb  it  is  as 
any  ladder,  and  I will  hoiSl  thee  into  the  firSt 
branches. 

With  a great  clatter  of  wings  and  hoarse  cries 
of  anger  the  ravens  flopped  away  into  the  foreSt, 
and  Peronnik,  reaching  the  hollow  bole,  looked 
down  into  it,  crying  to  the  knight,  who  waited 
below  for  tidings.  The  ravens  have  not  lied  to 
us;  a helmet  there  is  in  the  tree,  and  it  being  no 
more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground  mayhap  the 
re£l  of  die  knight  is  underneath  it.  Now  why 
should  the  knight  be  underneath  it  and  how 
could  he  be  ? asked  the  knight.  None  but  a fool 
could  think  to  find  a live  knight  in  a hollow 
tree.  To  which  Peronnik  replied,  If  he  be  not  a 
live  knight  he  muSl  be  a dead  one.  Thine  an- 
swer is  worthy  of  thee,  said  the  knight,  for  a 
man  is  always  alive  or  dead;  and  the  helmet 
may  have  fallen  from  the  knight’s  head  as  he 
looked  down  into  the  tree  for  buried  treasure, 
to  be  caught  midway.  It  may  be  that,  answered 
Peronnik,  or  something  worser,  it  being  in  his 
mind  that  the  ravens  would  not  trouble  much 
about  a Steel  helmet.  Now  what  meanest  thou 
by  that  something  worser  ? And  the  two  began 
to  dispute  together,  the  knight  trying  to  per- 
suade Peronnik  to  go  down  into  the  tree  after 
the  helmet,  and  Peronnik  answering  that  if  he 
did  he  might  not  be  able  to  climb  out  of  the 
tree  again.  Nor  would  you,  sir,  be  able  to  lend  a 
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hand  to  get  me  out  of  the  hole.  My  lame  leg,  it 
is  true,  replied  the  knight,  unfits  me  for  climb- 
ing. Whereupon  they  were  friends  again,  with 
the  knight  taking  advice  from  Peronnik,  it  seem- 
ing true  to  him  that  they  would  have  to  go  to 
work  with  adze  and  saw  to  get  the  whole  of 
the  armour,  if  the  whole  of  it — helmet,  sword, 
shield,  lance,  and  chain  surcoat — were  hidden 
in  the  tree.  If  you  will  remain  by  the  tree,  sir 
knight,  said  Peronnik,  I will  go  whither  I think 
I can  buy  an  adze  and  saw;  a hammer,  too,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  bring.  But  without  money 
thou ’It  not  be  able  to  buy  these  things,  the  knight 
answered,  so  I will  give  the  money  for  them  and 
for  the  many  other  things  that  we  shall  need, 
among  them  a leathern  coat  to  wear  under  thy 
surcoat  of  mail;  and  to  escape  the  several  dan- 
gers that  beset  the  way  to  the  cattle,  to  overcome 
the  spells  with  which  Redemonde  has  surround- 
ed herself,  thou’lt  need  a linen  bag,  and  let  it  be 
filled  with  larks’  feathers — not  sparrows,  but 
larks,  to  be  sure ; some  bird-lime,  too,  and  a gar- 
land of  roses — forget  it  not,  nor  a pipe  made  out 
of  a stem  of  elderwood.  These  things  come  to 
my  mind  readily,  but  others  will  be  needed,  and 
I will  tell  them  to  thee  and  impress  them  upon 
thy  memory  as  we  journey  to  the  village.  Which 
is  not  far,  Peronnik  interjedled.  It  will  be  well 
indeed  that  you  accompany  me  thither,  for — 
That  I should  go  with  thee,  Peronnik,  is  a 
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thought  that  has  been  in  my  head  while  speak- 
ing to  thee.  It?s  a good  thought,  too,  for  who 
would  believe  that  I had  gotten  so  much  money 
honestly  as  you  will  have  to  give  me  ? cried  Per- 
onnik.  What  Story  could  I tell  them,  and  of 
whom  should  I tell  it  ? My  name,  said  the  knight, 
is  Sir  Gilles  de  Lacenaire. 

Sir  Gilles’  Straightforward  speech  reassured 
Peronnik,  and  he  kept  pace  beside  the  knight’s 
charger  all  the  way,  now  and  then  clinging  to 
the  Stirrup  leather.  And  in  this  way  they  came 
into  the  village,  where  they  were  followed  by 
eyes  open  with  admiration,  Sir  Gilles’  martial 
bearing  overawing  the  women  and  children,  the 
men,  whose  shrewdness  might  have  led  them  to 
ask  what  business  brought  a knight  and  a shep- 
herd lad  to  the  village  after  sundown  to  buy  saw 
and  adze,  being  away  in  the  harveSt  fields.  The 
larks’  feathers,  the  bird-lime,  the  pipe  made  out 
of  elderwood,  and  the  garland  of  roses  awak- 
ened astonishment,  but  it  was  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  knights  were  not  as  other  men.  And  so 
favoured  Sir  Gilles  and  Peronnik  returned  to  the 
heath  with  all  they  needed,  and  once  arrived 
they  came  to  their  work  without  delay  on  the 
blaSted  tree,  putting  to  flight  the  ravens,  who 
had  returned  thither.  We  are  well  rid  of  those 
croakers,  who  have  tongues  in  their  beaks  to  tell 
all  they  see  and  hear,  said  Peronnik.  Thou  art 
not  the  fool  that  I thought  thee,  Peronnik;  a 
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mind  is  awakening  in  thee.  And  without  more 
words  Sir  Gilles  dealt  the  hollow  tree  some  great 
blows  with  the  adze;  but  the  tree  was  tougher 
than  they  thought  for  and  yielded  but  little.  Our 
work  will  take  us  till  daybreak,  he  said,  and  spat 
upon  his  hands  to  get  a better  grip  of  the  slip- 
pery handle.  Peronnik  worked  with  chisel  and 
hammer,  and  when  he  and  Sir  Gilles  Stopped 
to  take  breath  they  saw  the  moon  rising  into  the 
pure  summer  sky,  sending  long  shadows  of  the 
tree  over  the  heath.  It  may  be  that  the  evil  birds 
are  rooSting  in  yonder  wood  and  watching  us; 
if  so,  it  would  be  well  to  drive  them  out  of  it, 
said  Peronnik.  On  this  errand  they  went  and 
drove  the  ravens  further  away  leSt  they  should 
have  the  Story  to  tell  to  whomsoever  might  lis- 
ten to  them  in  the  morning;  and  hearkening 
from  time  to  time  to  birds  winging  their  way 
high  overhead  to  some  pool  or  mere  known  only 
to  themselves,  where  they  would  Stay  till  mor- 
ning, and  to  the  footfalls  (foxes  and  badgers, 
mayhap)  they  plied  adze  and  saw.  Once  the 
tread  was  heavier  and  Peronnik  whispered,  A 
bear.  My  horse, said  Sir  Gilles, has  winded  him; 
and  they  clung  to  the  horse’s  bridle,  Striving  to 
quieten  him  with  words,  but  he  plunged  out  of 
their  hands  and  nearly  broke  his  tether.  If  we 
had  loSt  him!  Sir  Gilles  muttered,  leaving  the 
reSt  of  his  thought  to  be  spoken  by  Peronnik, 
who  said,  It  would  be  a bad  luck  indeed  if  we 
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were  to  lose  our  horse  now,  for  if  the  morning 
light  makes  a knight  of  me  I muft  have  a horse 
to  take  me  to  the  Grey  Caftle.  And  if  we  had 
loft  mine,  where  should  we  have  found  another  ? 
Sir  Gilles  asked,  for  all  my  money  is  now  spent. 
If  that  be  so,  said  Peronnik,  we  would  do  well 
to  light  a fire,  for  if  wolves  be  about  (and  there’s 
no  reason  why  they  are  not  on  the  prowl)  your 
horse  will  break  his  tether;  there  is  naught  that 
a horse  fears  like  the  smell  of  a wolf.  Thereat  the 
twain  set  to  work  to  build  a fire,  and  having 
done  this  they  returned  to  the  tree  and  worked 
for  another  hour  or  more. 

We  are  juft  on  daylight,  said  Peronnik,  and 
when  Sir  Gilles  asked  him  how  he  knew  that 
daylight  was  nigh,  Peronnik  pointed  to  theftars, 
saying,  They  are  no  longer  near  us,  Sir  Gilles, 
for  they  follow  the  night;  and  he  asked  Sir  Gilles 
if  he  did  not  feel  a chilliness  in  the  air.  Sir  Gilles 
answered  that  the  sky  was  greyer,  and  Peron- 
nik pointed  to  a heron  flapping  through  the 
greyness  on  his  way  to  the  reeds  that  the  ducks 
had  left  for  the  corn-fields,  where  he  will  bide 
all  day.  All  the  noises  of  the  night  have  ceased, 
Sir  Gilles  said,  and  they  fell  once  more  to  their 
work,  chopping  and  hacking  and  breaking  the 
old  tree  away  in  parts,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  widen  a hole  big  enough  to  allow  die 
tree  to  be  searched  to  the  roots.  And  it  was  not 
till  the  line  of  the  foreft  began  to  show  under  a 
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ftreak  of  green  sky  that  they  discovered  a skele- 
ton in  armour.  So  it  was  the  smell  of  the  corpse 
that  drew  the  ravens  to  the  tree,  said  Sir  Gilles. 
And  the  birds  mighty  angry  at  not  being  able 
to  get  a bite  out  of  him,Peronnik  answered.  Are 
we  on  the  spot  where  some  foul  murder  was 
done  and  the  body  hidden  in  a hollow  tree  ? Sir 
Gilles  said,  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
Peronnik.  Or  the  knight  may  have  climbed  into 
the  tree  to  take  counsel  from  the  ravens  and  top- 
pled into  the  hole,  answered  Peronnik,  and  once 
down  in  it,  it  would  take  a chimney-sweeper, 
and  the  beft  in  France,  to  get  out  again.  It  may 
be  as  thou  sayeft,  Peronnik,  and  weighed  down 
by  his  armour  he  perished.  We  all  perish,  said 
Peronnik,  one  way  or  the  other,  leaving  our 
goods  behind  for  another’s  use  and  benefit,  may- 
be for  an  enemy’s.  The  armour  we  have  gotten 
is  of  more  worth  than  thy  moralities,  Peronnik. 
Now  into  it.  Upon  thy  head  I place  the  helmet 
and  over  thy  shoulders  the  mail  surcoat  reach- 
ing to  the  waift.  Thy  shoon  are  stricken,  but  thy 
excuse  to  the  lady  of  the  Grey  Caftle  will  be  that 
thou  haft  been  long  on  thine  errand. 

With  his  sword  by  thy  side  and  his  shield  on 
thine  arm,  kneel  before  me,  and  with  a blow  of 
my  sword  I will  dub  thee  Sir  Peronnik,  and  bid 
thee  arise  to  ftart  on  an  adventure  in  which 
many  have  fallen  but  in  which  thoul’t  win  re- 
nown. Hie  thee  into  thy  saddle,  and  as  mybrok- 
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en  knee  does  not  allow  me  to  walk  far  I’ll  seat 
myself  behind  thee,  telling  thee  how  to  manage 
the  charger,  how  to  turn  him  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  how  to  rein  him  in,  and  how  to  escape 
the  spells  with  which  thy  way  will  be  beset  on 
entering  the  Wood  of  Deceits  and  the  Valley  of 
Delights.  To  escape  the  dangers  of  the  way  I 
can  help  thee,  but  the  greatest  danger  is  the  sor- 
ceress, and  from  her  spell  the  purity  of  thy  heart 
will  save  thee.  It  was  then  her  beauty  that  caused 
your  downfall,  Sir  Gilles?  To  which  Sir  Gilles 
answered  furtively  that  it  was  the  man  within 
him  that  yielded  to  the  wiles  of  Redemonde. 
Then  there  is  no  danger  for  me,  Peronnik  re- 
plied, for  the  man  is  not  yet  born  within  me.  But 
I would  hear  of  the  wiles  and  the  spells  she  ca£ts 
upon  the  knights.  The  spell  of  her  beauty,  an- 
swered Sir  Gilles,  which  is  everywhere,  in  her 
hands,  in  her  hair,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  foot;  at 
which  Peronnik  was  perplexed.  But  if  you  know 
not,  sir,  how  the  knights  were  beguiled,  you  can 
tell  me  what  spell  she  ca£t  upon  you,  for  you  are 
a true  and  valiant  knight  and  mu£t  have  yielded 
to  some  mightier  force  than  her  foot. 

The  traps,  Sir  Gilles  answered,  that  the  sor- 
ceress sets  are  manifold,  and  she  never  sets  the 
same  trap  twice.  But  before  telling  of  the  trap  in 
which  I was  caught,  it  behoves  thee  to  hear  that 
the  Diamond  Spear  and  the  Golden  Bowl  were 
brought  from  Palestine  in  a ship  by  the  Crusad- 
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ers;  and  that  tidings  of  the  argosy  were  wafted 
to  a great  magician  in  Italy,  Rogear,  brother  of 
the  sorceress  Redemonde,  who  by  his  spells  called 
the  vessel  on  the  rocks,  thereby  possessing  him- 
self of  a talisman  that  gives  him  power  over  the 
whole  world.  And  how  is  it,  asked  Peronnik, 
that  Rogear  has  yielded  his  power  to  his  sifter  ? 
He  has  not  yielded  it,  Sir  Gilles  answered,  for 
they  share  it  together ; sometimes  the  Spear  and 
the  Bowl  are  in  France,  sometimes  in  Italy;  at 
which  answer  Peronnik  was  perplexed  and  sub- 
dued. But  brightening  a little,  he  said,  Well,  Sir 
Gilles,  tell  me  of  the  trap  that  laid  you  low,  to 
which  Sir  Gilles  answered,  She  invited  me  fir£l 
to  a great  feafr,  and  after  we  had  eaten  and 
drunken  she  called  me  to  her  side,  and,  having 
confidence  that  my  prayers  would  save  me  from 
the  snare  of  her  beauty,  I gave  ear  to  the  lulling 
music  of  her  voice,  till  in  the  middle  of  a ftory 
a great  noise  was  heard — voices  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  caftle  and  afterwards  trampling  of  feet  on 
the  flairs.  My  brother,  Rogear,  has  returned,  she 
said,  and  if  he  finds  thee  with  me  he  will  kill 
thee  or  change  thee  into  some  animal  shape.  But 
I love  thee  and  will  not  open  to  him,  and  he  can- 
not enter  againft  my  will,  my  spells  being  as 
flrong  as  his.  And  myself,  unsuspicious  that  the 
tumult  and  Rogear’s  voice  was  but  an  enchant- 
ment of  the  senses  wrought  by  Redemonde  her- 
self to  bring  me  to  her  purpose,  shook  with  ter- 
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ror,  half  smothered  by  the  stench  of  the  Devil 
behind  the  door.  At  laft  hooves  were  heard  de- 
parting, and  we  Stood  waiting  till  we  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  my 
mouth  upon  her  mouth. 

I know  not  how  the  other  knights  were  un- 
done, but  I was  undone  by  the  lifting  of  the  dread 
that  followed  after  Rogear’s  departure.  But  let 
not  my  downfall  dishearten  thee,  Peronnik,  for 
thine  innocence  will  caSt  a shield  over  thee.  I 
shall  be  near  thee,  and  though  I know  not  all  the 
snares  she  will  set  I can  divine  moSl  of  them; 
and  when  the  snare  is  set  for  thee  I will  awaken 
thee  by  the  shuffle  of  my  feet,  by  a cough,  or  by 
words  suddenly  addressed  to  her.  Many  victo- 
ries, however,  will  have  to  be  won  before  thou 
reacheSt  Redemonde.  Yonder  is  the  Wood  of 
Deceits,  through  which  thou’lt  have  to  pass; 
and  here  we  part.  At  these  words  Sir  Gilles 
slipped  from  the  horse’s  quarters,  and  with  his 
hand  on  the  bridle  he  sought  in  his  memory, 
afraid  that  he  had  forgotten  some  danger  that 
Peronnik  would  meet  on  his  way  to  the  caffle. 
But  in  his  thoughtfulness  his  hand  loosened  on 
the  bridle  and  the  horse  sprang  forward,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  fir£t  trees  passed  than  the  pre- 
dicted dangers  began  to  appear,  and  Sir  Peron- 
nik could  think  of  no  better  way  to  save  himself 
from  the  allurements  of  the  flowers  than  to  pull 
his  visor  over  his  eyes,  in  this  way  shunning  the 
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danger  of  sight.  But  the  delicious  scent  of  the 
flowers  penetrated  the  woof  of  his  armour,  caus- 
ing him  to  reel  in  his  saddle,  and  he  said,  I mu£t 
draw  breath  through  my  mouth,  and  he  rode 
through  the  wood  in  safety  till  he  came  upon  a 
great  plain  on  the  thidier  side  littered  with  the 
skeletons  of  many  men  and  horses  and  pieces  of 
rufty  armour.  The  bones  of  those,  said  Peron- 
nik,  who  were  beguiled  by  visionary  ho£ts,  so 
Sir  Gilles  told  me,  images  of  beauty  to  which 
my  eyes  have  never  been  opened,  and  to  which 
I hope  my  eyes  will  never  be  opened;  for  beauty 
mu£t  be  in  itself  a gift  from  the  Devil,  since 
those  who  have  it  are  wicked.  Redemonde  has 
it  and  she  is  a sorceress,  and  girls  in  the  village 
that  have  it  are  often  good  for  naught  but  deck- 
ing themselves  with  ribbons,  whilst  those  who 
have  it  not  sit  in  the  cottage  doorways  spinning 
their  lives  away  in  loneliness.  Beauty  therefore 
cannot  be  else  than  a gift  from  the  Devil,  since 
no  good  comes  of  it.  From  the  beaSts  in  the  fields 
I learn  the  same  lesson;  the  cow  that  gives  but 
two  pints  of  milk  daily  found  more  favour  in  Sir 
Gilles’  eyes  than  the  cow  that  gives  two  quarts. 
But  what  did  he  say?  That  beauty  drew  the 
world  together,  meaning  thereby  that  without 
beauty  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  But  is 
that  so  ? 

And  Sir  Peronnik  bethought  himself  of  the 
spring  season,  which  is  always  a season  of  bleat- 
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fl  ing  and  lowing  in  the  fields  and  singing  in  the 
woods.  The  ram  and  the  yoe,  he  said,  know 
naught  of  beauty,  nor  the  birds  in  the  branches, 
so  it  is  not  beauty  that  draws  the  world  together. 
At  that  moment  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  two 
butterflies  on  love’s  queSt  high  up  in  the  blue 
air,  and  he  said,  Even  the  insedls  are  drawn  to- 
gether, but  not  by  beauty,  for  if  I know  little  of 
beauty  the  butterflies  mu£t  know  less,  for  a fool 
is  wiser  than  an  insedl.The  beasts  and  the  birds, 
and  for  aught  I know,  the  fishes,  he  said,  come 
to  no  harm,  likewise  monks  and  nuns;  but  not 
the  good  knights  in  search  of  the  Bowl  and  the 
Spear,  every  one  of  whom  has  fallen,  even  Sir 
Gilles. 

Sir  Gilles  had  told  him  that  though  many  had 
failed  to  get  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl  from  the 
sorceress  a pure  knight  would  get  them,  one  who 
had  never  looked  yearningly  into  a woman’s 
face  nor  sought  a woman’s  kisses,  if  such  a one 
could  be  found.  Sir  Gilles  thought  that  he,  Fer- 
onnik,was  such  a one,  for  he  had  Strayed  out  of 
the  foreSt  without  knowledge  of  his  father  and 
mother.  Never  before  had  the  thought  come  to 
him  that  his  father  and  mother  met  as  all  things 
that  fly  or  walk,  crawl  or  swim,  meet,  and  that 
if  his  father  and  mother  had  not  met  he  would 
not  be.  Only  by  the  recovery  of  the  Spear  and 
the  Bowl  would  God’s  purposes  be  justified.  For 
God’s  ends  he  had  come  to  be,  and  for  God’s  ends 
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Nature’s  secret  was  withheld  from  him.  Would 
he  live  and  die  without  knowing  it,  or  would  the 
knowledge  that  all  possessed  but  he  fall  upon 
him  suddenly  ? Let  it  not  fall,  he  prayed,  till  I 
reach  the  caftle  and  wre£t  the  Spear  and  the 
Bowl  from  the  sorceress.  Till  then,  Holy  Virgin, 
let  me  be  without  the  knowledge,  and,  if  it  be 
your  will,  for  ever  afterwards.  And  as  he  rode 
he  prayed  to  the  Virgin  for  help,  vowing  him- 
self to  honourable  chaftity,  saying,  Let  all  be  as 
you  will  it,  Lady  of  Heaven;  you’ll  be  my  guide 
now  and  for  ever,  he  said,  raising  his  eyes. 

At  that  moment  a scream  hoarser  than  that 
of  a sea-crow  interrupted  his  meditation,  and  he 
saw  a fair  green  meadow  with  an  apple-tree  in 
the  middle  of  it.  The  very  apple-tree,  no  doubt, 
said  Peronnik,  from  which  Sir  Gilles  told  me  I 
muff  pluck  the  Apple;  and  there  is  the  dwarf 
preparing  to  launch  his  dart  at  me.  So  he  doffed 
his  helmet,  and  the  dwarf,  who  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  courtesy,  hesitated,  and  Peron- 
nik had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  him.  Let 
me  pass,  dear  little  friend,  he  said,  for  I am  the 
new  bird-catcher  that  my  Lady  Redemonde  has 
engaged  to  snare  the  birds  that  are  robbing  her 
garden.  She  has  told  you  of  my  coming?  She 
has  told  me  nothing  about  it,  said  the  dwarf,  and 
I read  a lie  on  your  face.  If  you  continue  to  flour- 
ish your  dart,  good  sir,  my  horse  will  rear  and 
throw  me,  but  if  you’ll  lay  it  aside  and  come 
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£ hither  you  will  discover  the  Lady  Redemonde’s 
creSl  on  the  accoutrements  that  my  horse  wears. 
And  these  words  seeming  fair  to  the  dwarf  he 
laid  aside  his  dart  and  examined  them,  and  find- 
ing the  Lady  Redemonde’s  name  engraved  upon 
them  he  began  with  a changed  mien  to  ask 
Peronnik  if  he  had  brought  the  bird-lime  with 
which  to  catch  the  birds  that  infected  the  apple- 
tree.  You  muSt  think  me  a fool  indeed  to  come 
without  it,  answered  Peronnik,  and  alighting 
from  his  horse  he  began  to  smear  the  branches; 
and  when  this  was  done,  pretending  that  he 
needed  the  dwarf’s  help  to  hold  the  end  of  the 
twine  out  of  which  he  was  weaving  a snare,  he 
said,  Put  your  head  into  the  bag,  good  sir.  And 
the  dwarf,  being  now  unsuspicious,  did  as  he 
was  bidden,  and  as  soon  as  the  bag  was  over  his 
shoulders  Peronnik  tied  the  snare  up  so  tightly 
that  the  dwarf  could  not  scream.  His  Struggles 
grew  fainter,  for  the  holy  water  in  which  the 
bag  had  been  dipped  kept  the  knot  tight,  and 
Peronnik  had  time  to  pluck  the  Apple  and  ride 
on  his  way. 

It  was  very  soon  after  leaving  the  meadow 
and  the  apple-tree  and  the  dwarf  dead  beneath 
it  that  Peronnik  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
beautiful  garden,  in  which  were  roses  of  all  col- 
ours, and  he  said  to  himself,  This  is  the  garden 
in  which  the  Laughing  Flower  grows;  but  how 
shall  I pass  the  lion  with  the  mane  of  snakes  ? 
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And  well  might  he  ask  himself  that  question,  i^&evonni(l 
for  he  had  barely  reached  the  garden  gate  when 
he  was  met  by  a great  lion  with  all  his  snakes 
hissing  furiously.  But  courtesy,  said  Peronnik, 
is  never  lo£t,  even  upon  a lion;  and  doffing  his 
helmet  he  addressed  himself  to  the  lion  with  fair 
words,  asking  the  beaft  after  himself  and  his 
family,  and  begging  to  be  directed  forthwith  to 
the  Grey  Caffie.  Now  what  do  you  seek  in  the 
Grey  Caffie?  growled  the  lion,  and  Peronnik 
answered,  I am  the  bringer  of  the  gift  of  a paSty 
of  larks  for  my  Lady  Redemonde.  Larks ! said 
the  lion,  licking  his  chops,  I have  not  tabled  larks 
for  many  hundred  years.  Have  you  any  larks  to 
spare  ? Plenty,  said  Peronnik,  for  this  sack  is  full 
of  larks;  and  he  began  to  imitate  the  twittering 
of  larks,  which  he  did  so  well  that  the  lion  was 
deceived.  Look  in  and  see  how  many  larks  there 
are,  the  lad  said,  opening  the  sack.  The  lion 
thruSt  his  head  therein  and  Peronnik  drew  the 
cord  tightly,  ju£t  as  he  had  done  about  the 
dwarf’s  neck. 

After  plucking  the  Laughing  Flower  Peron- 
nik rode  to  the  dragon-haunted  lake  rejoicing, 
and  seeing  no  bridge  whereby  he  might  cross  it, 
he  drove  his  horse  into  the  water,  saying  to  him- 
self, Horses  swim  very  well  and  as  good  as  a 
boat  mine  will  be  to  me.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in 
this,  for  his  horse  bore  him  as  well  as  any  boat. 

But  half-way  across  the  lake  the  dragons  began 
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to  swarm  about  him  with  gaping  jaws,  unable, 
however,  to  swallow  him,  for  when  their  jaws 
were  about  to  snap  him  up  Peronnik  plucked  a 
rose  from  his  garland  and  threw  it  down  the 
black  gullet;  and  immediately  after  swallowing 
the  rose  the  dragon  turned  over  and  sank  to  the 
bottom,  juft  as  Sir  Gilles  had  told  him,  advis- 
ing him,  however,  never  to  throw  a rose  vainly; 
every  one  he  threw  muff  find  its  mark,  for  the 
dragons  were  very  plentiful  in  the  lake. 

After  crossing  the  lake  Peronnik  came  to  a 
valley  which  was  guarded  by  a Black  Man 
armed  with  an  iron  ball,  who  was  chained  by 
his  feet  to  a rock.  A terrible  monger  he  was,  with 
eyes  all  round  his  head,  six  of  them  in  number, 
so  that  it  mattered  little  on  which  side  Peronnik 
Stood,  for  the  Black  Man  could  see  him;  and  he 
remembered  that  if  the  man’s  eyes  fell  upon  him 
he  would  fling  the  ball  before  Peronnik  could 
say  a word.  So  dismounting  Peronnik  crept  up, 
and  hiding  himself  carefully  behind  bushes  and 
rocks  till  he  was  within  a few  yards  of  the  Black 
Man,  he  began  singing  the  Church  Service.  He 
had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  Introit  before  one 
of  the  eyes  fell  asleep,  a couple  more  closed  at 
the  Kyrie,  another  began  to  wink  when  he  was 
half-way  through  the  Credo,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  the  Magnificat  all  the  eyes  were 
shut. 

And  after  assuring  himself  that  the  Black  Man 
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was  sound  asleep  Peronnik  led  his  horse  through 
the  Valley  of  Delights,  in  great  perplexity,  it  is 
true,  for  along  the  pathways  were  tables,  and  the 
savoury  smell  of  the  meat  and  wine  rose  to  his 
noftrils,  tempting  him.  But  Peronnik  knew  he 
could  overcome  these  temptations,  for  Sir  Gilles 
and  himself  had  eaten  well  of  the  food  pur- 
chased overnight.  More  than  of  gluttony  he  was 
afraid  that  the  sense  he  lacked  might  be  revealed 
to  him  suddenly,  and  that  with  increased  knowl- 
edge he  might  become  prone,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, to  the  temptations  of  the  maidens  who 
beckoned  and  called  to  him  from  the  Stream  in 
which  they  were  bathing  and  from  the  trees 
under  which  they  danced.  Come  and  join  us, 
they  cried;  and  their  shapes  and  voices  were  so 
soft  and  sweet  that  the  thought  came  to  Peron- 
nik to  tether  his  horse  and  mix  with  them;  but 
he  invoked  all  the  saints  of  Brittany  to  his  help, 
and  the  faint  thought  passed  out  of  his  mind  al- 
together when  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  he  did  again  and  again.  But  in  spite  of 
his  invocations  and  his  signs  his  horse’s  hooves 
went  slower  and  slower  till  he  bethought  him- 
self of  dismounting  and  cutting  a bough  from  a 
tree  to  belabour  him  with.  If  he  had  done  this 
he  might  have  fallen  a prey  to  the  maidens,  for 
they  continued  their  beguiling  dances  through 
the  mazy  ways  of  the  gardens  and  the  orchards 
in  front  of  him  all  the  way  to  the  cattle.  At  every 
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£ Step  his  horse  took  the  voices  seemed  to  grow 
sweeter,  and  to  escape  from  the  temptation 
(which  was  not  really  upon  him,  but  which 
might  fall  upon  him  at  any  moment)  he  began 
to  play  on  his  pipe  of  elderwood;  and  to  save  his 
eyes  from  looking  at  the  maidens’  shapes  he 
fixed  them  on  his  horse’s  ears  Steadfastly,  and 
was  able  to  pursue  his  way  in  safety  through  the 
Valley,  the  moSt  dangerous  of  all  trials  except 
the  sorceress  herself. 

On  emerging  from  the  Valley  he  came  upon 
the  Ford  at  which  the  Black  Lady,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  from  Sir  Gilles,  sat,  and  though  her 
face  was  dusky  yellow,  like  that  of  a Moor,  he 
offered  to  carry  her  across  the  river.  I thank  you,  / 
good  knight,  for  your  courtesy,  she  said.  All 
your  companions  fled  from  me.  I am  sorry,  Per- 
onnik  answered,  that  my  companions-in-arms 
should  have  been  lacking  in  courtesy.  Then  the 
lady  mounted  before  him  and  they  went  into 
the  water  together,  and  when  they  were  midway 
in  the  stream  the  lady  asked  Peronnik  if  he  knew 
who  she  was.  Not  I,  said  Peronnik,  but  by  your 
mien  and  raiment  you  would  seem  to  be  a noble 
and  mighty  lady.  Noble  I may  be,  for  my  race 
dates  from  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  mighty  also, 
for  all  the  world  would  retreat  from  me,  all  ex- 
cept you,  sir  knight,  in  whose  heart  there  is  Still 
innocence.  Know,  sir  knight,  that  I am  the 
Plag  ue.  At  which  words  Peronnik  sought  to 
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draw  himself  away  from  her,  and  was  about  to 
throw  himself  from  his  saddle  into  the  Stream 
when  the  lady  said,  Fear  nothing,  for  the  one  I 
am  seeking  is  not  you,  sir,  but  the  sorceress  Re- 
demonde,  who,  though  immortal,  will  become 
subject  to  death  if  she  eats  of  the  Apple  which 
you  plucked  from  her  tree,  grown  from  a seed 
of  the  Tree  of  Good  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Let 
her  taSle  of  that  Apple  and  I have  but  to  touch 
her  and  she  will  die  at  once.  But  how  shall  I find 
the  Bowl  and  the  Spear  ? asked  Peronnik,  for  I 
hear  she  keeps  them  underground  in  a vault  to 
which  there  is  no  key.  The  Laughing  Flower, 
said  the  Plague,  can  open  all  doors  and  make 
bright  the  darkest  corner  in  the  world.  Well, 
said  Peronnik,  I will  do  as  I am 
bidden,  and  if  I can  get  you 
the  sorceress’s  life  you 
shall  have  it. 
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OW  whilst  Peronnik  was  per- 
forming the  aforesaid  great  deeds  Sir  Gilles  lay 
in  very  direful  plight  beneath  an  oak-tree  in  the 
foreSt,  unable  to  move  by  reason  of  his  brok- 
en or  disjointed  knee,  which  he  had  forgotten 
whilst  giving  laSt  instructions  to  Peronnik,  hold- 
ing on  as  he  talked  by  the  stirrup  leather.  His 
laSt  words  to  the  new  knight  were  that  he  muSt 
hold  himself  forbidden  from  any  food  or  drink 
that  might  be  offered  to  him  in  the  Grey  CaStle. 
And  these  words  had  barely  passed  his  lips  when 
the  horse  began  to  plunge  and  to  Strike  out  with 
his  forelegs,  and  to  escape  the  dangerous  hooves 
Sir  Gilles  loosened  his  hand  on  the  bridle.  A 
moment  after  the  Wood  of  Deceits  engulfed  Per- 
onnik, and  Sir  Gilles  set  out  to  walk  to  the  caStle, 
distant  about  half  a league,  he  judged  it  to  be; 
far  too  far  for  him  to  walk,  as  his  knee  soon  be- 
gan to  warn  him,  till  at  laSt  he  could  not  do  else 
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than  fling  himself  upon  the  ground,  overpow- 
ered by  the  pain. 

As  the  pain  in  his  knee  dwindled  thoughts 
began  of  Peronnik  arriving  at  the  ca£tle  before 
him,  for  the  lad  would  not  succumb  to  the  sing- 
ing of  the  maidens — he  was  sure  of  that;  but  his 
youth,  while  protecting  him  from  some  temp- 
tations, would  leave  him  more  susceptible  than 
a man  to  those  of  the  fruit  and  honey  cakes  that 
the  sorceress  would  offer  him;  the  cups  of  sweet 
wine,  too,  she  would  raise  to  his  lips  might  tempt 
him  after  his  long  ride.  And  were  he  to  yield 
a search  would  be  begun  for  the  lo£t  Sir  Gilles 
at  once,  who,  when  he  was  found,  would  be 
brought  back  to  the  caftle  and  laid  by  the  heels 
in  some  dark  dungeon  amid  damp  and  rats,  for 
the  sorceress  was  without  mercy  for  those  who 
sought  to  thwart  her.  Peronnik  would  be  exalted 
in  his  place  (a  poor  exaltation!),  for  when  she 
was  weary  of  him  she  would  send  him,  juff  as 
he  was  sent,  to  beguile  other  knights  to  their 
doom. 

All  seemed  loff  to  Sir  Gilles  till  he  remem- 
bered the  plume  from  the  tail  of  the  cock  that 
crew  after  Peter’s  third  denial  that  he  knew  not 
Chrifr,  a relic  so  powerful,  the  pardoner  had  told 
him,  that  it  would  proted:  his  thoughts  from 
Redemonde’s  knowledge,  though  he  were  in  the 
sorceress’s  presence,  and  himself  from  any  dan- 
ger he  might  find  himself  in.  But  the  forest 
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would  be  searched  and  his  relic  taken  from  him 
if  he  did  not  reach  the  caSUe  before  Peronnik. 
Need  brings  a man  courage,  he  said,  and  climb- 
ing to  his  feet  Sir  Gilles  Started  on  the  journey, 
but  had  not  gone  far  when  the  pain  again 
brought  him  to  the  ground ; and  searching  in  his 
bosom  for  his  relic  he  drew  it  forth  and  besought 
Jesus,  reminding  him  that  he  had  never  doubted 
his  power  to  be  above  that  of  Satan.  Help  me  in 
this  great  extremity,  he  cried,  and  the  words  had 
barely  passed  his  lips  when  his  eyes  were  direct- 
ed to  a broken  branch  that  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore, and  out  of  which  an  excellent  crutch  could 
be  made.  It  lay  some  little  distance  away,  and 
while  dragging  himself  slowly  to  it  he  prayed 
with  such  good  effedt  that  the  branch  lent  itself 
to  be  trimmed  into  a crutch  even  easier  than  he 
thought  for;  and  having  a sharp  knife  in  his 
girdle  he  made  it  into  an  excellent  crutch,  by  the 
help  of  which  he  hobbled  to  the  caStle,  reaching 
it,  to  his  great  joy,  before  Peronnik.  For,  said  he 
to  himself,  if  Peronnik  were  before  me  Rede- 
monde  would  be  sitting  with  him,  whereas  she 
is  sitting  by  herself  on  the  terrace  muttering  her 
spells,  counting  them  over  and  taking  great  joy 
from  them  one  by  one,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
countess  in  front  of  her  jewel-box. 

Rut  I muSt  fortify  myself,  he  said,  and  Slop- 
ping behind  a lilac-bush  he  addressed  himself 
to  St.  Peter,  whom  he  had  almoSl  forgotten  till 
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now.  By  virtue  of  the  relic  in  my  bosom,  he  mut- 
tered, the  plume  from  the  tail  of  the  cock  that 
warned  thee  of  thy  sin,  I beg  thee  to  go  to  him 
with  whom  thy  lot  was  caSt  on  earth,  and  with 
whom  thv  lot  is  ca£t  in  Heaven,  and  bid  him 
Strengthen  me  in  adversity;  bid  him  give  me 
courage  and  foresight  to  overcome  the  sorceress, 
the  ally  of  Satan;  tell  him  that  her  belief  is  that 
while  God  rules  in  Heaven  Satan  rules  the  earth, 
gaining  in  power  daily,  that  very  soon  the  de- 
mons will  be  under  the  battlements  of  Heaven 
again,  at  war  with  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 
The  saints,  male  and  female,  are  all  on  my  side, 
said  Gilles  to  himself ; it  is  a match  between 
Heaven  and  earth,  between  God  and  Satan.  And 
may  all  the  saints  and  the  Holy  Virgin  herself 
protect  me  from  her  if  she  should  guess  that  I 
gave  my  horse  to  Sir  Peronnik,  unless  indeed  I 
invent  a tale  that  will  seem  to  her  truthful.  A 
better  Story  I shall  not  find  than  that  Sir  Peron- 
nik’s  horse  reared  and  fell  backwards  and  es- 
caped before  the  knight  could  recover  his  feet, 
being  unused  to  and  hampered  by  his  armour. 
His  youth  will  awaken  pity  in  her,  he  said;  she 
will  ask  for  news  of  him. 

And  being  now  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  lilac- 
bush,  Sir  Gilles  was  mindful  to  whiStle  a tune  to 
Start  Redemonde  out  of  her  brooding  of  wicked 
spells;  and  he  continued  to  whiStle  till  she  raised 
her  eyes,  but  the  sun  was  in  her  eyes  and  she  put 
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:r  up  her  hand  to  shade  them.  Sir  Gilles  continued 
for  a few  more  bars  till  Redemonde  rose  to  her 
feet  and  Parted  to  meet  him,  saying  to  herself, 
The  minStrel  can  be  none  other  than  my  own 
cripple ! How  is  it,  said  Redemonde,  that  thou 
corneal  to  me  on  a crutch  instead  of  a horse,  and 
in  such  great  pain  that  to-morrow  will  be  spent 
in  thy  bed  ? But  how  did  she  know  that  I was 
in  pain  ? Sir  Gilles  asked  himself,  for  he  was  al- 
ways suspicious  when  with  her.  It  is  written  in 
my  face,  maybe,  he  added;  and  to  discover  if 
his  thoughts  were  known  to  her  he  kept  his  eyes 
upon  her  face  and,  reading  no  knowledge  of 
them  upon  it,  he  said,  My  relic  holds  good.  And 
with  greater  courage  than  he  believed  himself 
to  be  possessed  of  he  began  to  prattle  the  ftory 
already  arranged  in  his  mind  for  telling.  My 
relic,  said  he  to  himself,  is  more  powerful  than 
her  spells;  and  he  prattled  on,  lengthening  his 
6tory  out  till  she,  wearying  of  it,  picked  up  her 
magic  mirror  and  looked  into  it  for  news  of 
Peronnik. 

He  muff  have  passed  the  dwarf  and  the  lion 
and  the  dragon-haunted  lake  and  the  river,  too, 
she  said,  rising  from  her  seat,  for  hark,  the  sirens 
are  singing.  He  will  not  listen  to  them  and  will 
arrive  safely,  be  not  afraid,  Sir  Gilles  answered. 
We  mu£l  prepare  to  welcome  him,  she  said; 
come  with  me  and  bind  up  my  hair,  for  none 
but  thee  can  do  it  beautifully.  I would  wait  here 
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to  meet  him,  Gilles  answered,  at  which  Rede- 
monde’s  face  flushed,  and  she  bade  him  follow 
her,  saying  that  she  would  change  her  raiment. 
None  knows  like  thee  which  is  mo£t  becoming 
to  me.  See,  my  hair  is  coming  down.  Come, 
Gilles,  I need  thee  to  bind  up  my  hair;  come  at 
once.  It  is  the  la£t  time  I shall  perform  these 
servile  duties  for  her,  Sir  Gilles  muttered,  for 
though  I have  pandered  to  her  pleasures  wick- 
edly, my  love  of  her  shall  not  turn  me  into  her 
maid-servant. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  portal  they  Stayed 
their  Steps  for  a moment,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Black  Lady  asked  Peronnik’s  leave  to 
descend  from  his  horse,  saying  that  she  would 
follow  him  to  the  caStle. 

So  Sir  Peronnik  rode  alone  up  the  lawns  that 
encircled  the  caSIle,  where,  after  blowing  the 
firSt  fanfare,  he  waited,  thinking  that  it  would 
show  little  courtesy  to  the  sorceress  for  him  to 
blow  a second.  As  if  I wished  to  hurry  her,  he 
said  to  himself.  But  after  waiting  some  minutes 
he  bethought  himself  that  she  might  not  have 
heard  the  firSt,  so  he  blew  a second;  and  it  was 
as  he  raised  his  horn  to  his  lips  to  blow  a third 
that  Redemonde  came  from  the  ca£tle  to  meet 
him,  saying,  In  my  mirror  I have  watched  your 
triumphs,  Sir  Peronnik,  over  the  dwarf  and  the 
lion.  It  was  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  that  I did  these  things,  Peronnik  replied, 
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£ doffing  his  helmet,  and  I am  glad  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you,  lady.  But  the  ride  round  the  ramparts, 
the  greatest  task  of  all,  is  Still  undone,  and  I 
would  undertake  it  without  delay,  for  the  day 
is  waning.  But  you  would  not,  sir  knight,  at- 
tempt so  hard  a task  on  the  day  of  your  arrival 
without  eating  and  drinking  ? And  heedless  of 
his  denials  she  called  to  her  maidens,  who,  bow- 
ing to  signify  their  acceptance  of  her  orders,  en- 
tered the  caStle,  to  return  soon  after  with  jew- 
elled dishes  piled  high  with  delicious  cakes  and 
wine  in  golden  goblets.  I thank  you,  lady  of  the 
caSlle,  many  times,  Peronnik  said,  but  the  day  is 
waning  and  I should  be  bringing  back  the  Dia- 
mond Spear  and  the  Golden  Bowl  to  my  village, 
where  they  are  badly  wanted.  But  a goblet  of 
wine  and  a slice  of  cake  will  be  welcome  after 
your  ride.  The  day  is  hot,  Lady  Redemonde, 
answered  Peronnik,  and  he  was  about  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshment,  but  the  lightning  flash 
of  expectant  triumph  in  the  sorceress’s  eyes  re- 
minded him  that  he  muff  not  partake  of  meat 
or  drink  in  the  caffle.  Forgive  me,  lady,  but  I 
have  not  a moment  to  lose  for  a bite  or  a sup,  he 
said,  not  even  for  the  eating  of  this  Apple,  which 
I hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept;  and  he 
doffed  his  helmet  while  handing  it  to  her.  Red- 
emonde put  the  Apple  in  her  bosom  and  Per- 
onnik’s  face  wore  an  abashment.  Which  be- 
comes him  not  ill,  said  Redemonde,  covering 
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herself  with  her  cloak  coyly.  Satan  mu£t  look 
after  his  own,  Peronnik  said  to  himself,  and  if 
he  doesn’t  the  world  will  be  none  the  worse 
without  a wicked  sorceress  who  has  laid  my 
country  wa£te  by  her  spells;  and  then  aloud  said, 
You  will  forgive  me,  lady,  if  I ask  Sir  Gilles, 
whom  I see  coming  from  the  caSlle,  the  way  to 
the  ramparts.  The  way  to  the  ramparts,  Sir 
Gilles  said,  will  be  found  by  riding  round  the 
caftle  to  the  right;  not  very  far,  a little  way  round 
after  passing  the  second  tower,  you  will  come 
upon  a ftaircase  of  a hundred  ffeps,  which  your 
horse  will  have  to  climb,  and  should  he  miss  his 
footing  he  will  not  stop  falling  till  he  reaches  the 
bottom.  You  hear  what  Sir  Gilles  says,  Rede- 
monde  cried;  but  Sir  Peronnik  pricked  on,  and 
when  he  was  out  of  sight  Redemonde  turned  to 
Sir  Gilles. 

Now  why  did£t  thou  tell  him  the  way  to  the 
Staircase?  she  asked.  But  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  find  it,  and  it  would  be  no  gain  to  thee 
that  he  should  delay  his  ride,  Sir  Gilles  answer- 
ed, till  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  for  he  has,  as 
thou  muSt  have  seen,  little  else  in  his  mind  ex- 
cept the  queSt  of  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl,  and 
thy  beSt  chance  that  he  shall  get  neither  is  that 
he  rides  to-night  in  the  dusk. 

ThinkeSt  that  he’ll  come  to  his  death  in  the 
chasm  ? Redemonde  asked.  Sir  Gilles  did  not  an- 
swer, and  heedless  of  his  silence,  as  if  she  had 
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not  noticed  it,  she  began  to  ask  him  how  it  was 
that  in  passing  through  the  Wood  of  Deceits 
and  the  Valley  of  Delights  other  knights,  all  but 
thou,  were  turned  from  their  quests  by  some  en- 
ticing vision,  the  spells  of  my  brother  Rogear; 
but  this  one  rode  on  unmoved,  plucking  an 
Apple  from  my  apple-tree,  despite  my  faithful 
dwarf,  dead,  alas,  maybe ! It  is  not  by  my  will 
that  he  rides  safely.  How  was  it  that  this  laSt  ad- 
venturer overcame  the  lion  and  the  dragons  in 
the  lake,  and  that  his  eyes  did  not  kindle  when 
we  exchanged  glances  and  no  huskiness  came 
into  his  voice  when  he  spoke  to  me?  Gilles,  I 
fear  impending  doom.  But  thou ’It  not  desert  me 
now  ? Thine  eyes  cloud  and  the  wavering  spirit 
finds  an  echo  in  me.  Thou  haSt  not  faith  in  Satan 
and  thine  unfaith  undoes  my  faith.  My  spells 
will  be  caSt  unavailingly. 

And,  leaving  her  whilom  lover,  Redemonde 
crossed  the  tessellated  pavement  towards  a cham- 
ber that  Gilles  judged  to  be  one  of  purifications, 
for  on  either  side  of  the  doorway  were  vases. 
Containing,  no  doubt,  luStral  water  from  the  sa- 
cred river,  he  said,  and  to  assure  himself  he 
moved  towards  them,  but  Stopped,  bewildered. 
LoSt  to  me,  she  said,  for  ever  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  Did  she  speak  of  two  worlds  ? And  to 
which  God  am  I to  pray  ? Which  is  the  Stronger  ? 
Which  do  I love  the  better,  my  flesh  or  my  soul  ? 
My  flesh  I know  always,  my  soul  only  in  rare 
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whisperings.  But  the  minutes  are  going  by  and 
I must  ally  myself  to  one  God  or  the  other.  The 
thought  of  a prayer  to  Satan  frightened  him, 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  repent  his  sins 
with  Redemonde  his  eyes  wandered  round  the 
temple,  and  he  began  incontinently  to  count 
the  arcades  that  led  hither.  There  are  five,  he 
said,  and  to  his  astonishment  he  remembered 
that  the  ceilings  were  of  chalk  ribbed  with  hard 
Stone.  But  why  do  I think  of  chalk  and  hard 
Stone,  things  of  interest  only  to  builders  ? Satan 
puts  these  thoughts  into  my  mind,  for  he  would 
accomplish  my  ruin.  Whereupon  he  began  to 
beseech  God  to  give  him  Strength  to  resist  Satan. 
ButGilles’  heart  was  dry  and  his  God  mute,  and 
in  great  perplexity  he  began  to  consider  the  Style 
of  architecture  in  which  the  temple  was  built. 
In  Ionian  or  Doric,  one  or  the  other,  he  said; 
and  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  ten  Doric  col- 
umns that  supported  the  pediment.  There  are 
four  more,  he  said,  on  either  side,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary is  square  and  vaulted,  and  the  roof  is  of 
tiles;  and  he  began  to  examine  the  Statues  in  the 
niches,  recognising  those  of  whom  Redemonde 
had  spoken  to  him. 

From  the  Statues  his  eyes  wandered  to  the 
pictures  with  which  the  walls  were  decorated, 
each  one  representing  men  and  women  engaged 
in  agriculture,  wreathing  vines  from  tree  to  tree, 
wains  laden  with  corn,  girls  dancing  in  the  vats, 
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crushing  the  grapes  under  their  feet.  And  seeing 
two  palm-trees  carved  in  marble  Sir  Gilles  asked 
himself  why  they  were  there,  but  remembered 
suddenly  that  the  palm  puts  forth  a branch  every 
month  and  is  therefore  sculptured  in  Nature’s 
temple.  But  Redemonde  will  be  here  in  a few 
moments  and  all  hope  of  escape  for  me  will  be 
lofh  My  soul  will  burn  for  ever,  he  cried;  and 
his  thoughts  began  to  wander  from  the  burning 
of  souls  to  the  lamps,  the  goblets,  the  cruets,  the 
vases,  the  sprinklers,  the  mitres,  the  censers,  the 
jewelled  ornaments  worn  by  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Satan,  the  timbrels,  the  trumpets, 
and  the  cymbals. 

Along  the  walls  were  seats  of  silver  and  ivory, 
and  in  a great  perplexity  he  Strove  to  read  the 
Strange  inscriptions  interwoven  through  the 
pavement  under  his  feet;  and  then  forgetful  of 
them  he  gave  ear  to  the  music  with  which  the 
temple  was  slowly  filling,  voices  coming  from 
the  arcades  and  the  galleries ! Devil  music,  he 
cried,  for  as  his  ears  became  accuStomed  to  the 
rhythms  he  began  to  recognise  them  as  litanies 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  flutes. 
And  walking  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  Rede- 
monde  came,  her  long,  thick  hair  falling  into 
ringlets,  floating  over  her  shoulders;  a many- 
shapen  and  many-coloured  crown  decked  her 
head,  and  a silver  moon  shone  upon  her  fore- 
head, on  either  side  of  which  serpents  writhed 
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amid  ripe  ears  of  wheat;  her  gown  of  shifting 
colours  changed  with  every  movement  of  the 
folds  from  the  purest  white  to  saffron-yellow,  or 
seemed  to  catch  the  redness  of  flame;  her  cloak 
of  deepest  black  was  sown  with  Stars  and  bor- 
dered with  a luminous  fringe;  her  right  hand 
held  a timbrel,  which  gave  forth  a clear  sound, 
and  in  her  left  she  carried  a waxen  image. 

As  she  approached  the  brazier  the  singers 
seemed  to  Sir  Gilles  to  have  drawn  nearer,  or  it 
may  have  been  that  his  ears  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  music  and  could  now  distinguish 
individual  voices  and  instruments;  and  the 
shapes,  too,  of  those  in  the  processions  passing 
through  the  different  arcades  and  aisles  and 
grouped  in  the  galleries  grew  precise  and  then 
melted  into  shadow  shapes  and  were  loSt  in  the 
great  fume  of  incense  rising  from  the  brazier. 

O great  Nature,  Redemonde  said,  worshipped 
by  man  under  different  names  till  his  eyes  were 
turned  from  the  kingdom  of  earth  to  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  and  sin  was  born  unto  man,  we, 
thy  worshippers,  implore  thee  to  come  once  again 
to  the  grapple  with  thy  rival,  Sabaoth,  at  the 
edge  of  the  chasm,  for  a knight  who  knows  thee 
not  is  riding  thither.  O great  Nature — Cybele 
in  Phrygia,  Minerva  in  Athens,  Ceres  in  Eleusis, 
Isis  in  Egypt,  Satan  throughout  Christendom— 
help  us  or  see  thy  kingdom  pass  away.  I bring  to 
the  brazier  a waxen  image,  and  as  the  wax  melts, 
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as  the  image  begins  to  droop  out  of  human  shape, 
the  Christian  knight  loses  Strength.  The  spell 
works  well.  Hold  up  the  mirror,  Gilles,  that  I 
may  see  whither  he  rides.  He  rides,  Sir  Gilles 
answered,  towards  the  chasm  wherein  I fell. 
Before  he  reaches  it,  Redemonde  replied,  the 
image  muSt  pass  into  uncouth  wax  again.  But 
the  embers  in  the  brazier  are  dying,  Gilles ; heap 
some  more  charcoal  upon  them  quickly,  for  live 
embers  are  wanted  to  melt  the  wax.  Two  hand- 
fuls of  charcoal  will  revive  the  dying  embers; 
quickly,  Gilles,  quickly.  Is  thy  faith  Still  with 
the  Christian  God  ? Art  betraying  me  ? she  cried, 
& seeing  that  the  brazier  was  not  giving  enough 
heat  to  melt  the  wax  she  threw  the  image  upon 
the  dying  embers. 

He  has  crossed  the  chasm,  Sir  Gilles  cried, 
rising  from  the  mirror,  and  I have  loSt  thee, 
Redemonde,  and  for  centuries  the  world  is  de- 
livered over  to  Satan’s  wrath.  Redemonde  passed 
from  the  brazier  and  sank  upon  a seat,  waiting 
for  the  doom  that  she  knew  was  imminent.  The 
kingdom  of  Satan  passes  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  God  is  at  hand,  she  muttered,  and  Sir 
Gilles  saw  her  take  the  Apple  thatPeronnik  had 
given  her  from  her  bosom  and  eat.  Will  she  not 
speak  again  ? Have  I loft  her,  have  I loft  her  ? he 
cried,  never  to  see  her  again  ? And  the  triumph 
that  God  had  won  over  Satan  passed  out  of  his 
mind,  and  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  her 
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feet  and  confess  his  betrayal  when  Sir  Peronnik 
came  into  the  temple  and  took  the  keys  from  the 
sorceress’s  girdle.  Whither  is  die  way  ? asked  Sir 
Peronnik,  and  the  words  awoke  a fierce  exalta- 
tion in  Sir  Gilles’  heart.  I will  point  out  the  way, 
he  said,  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  cattle  to 
the  dungeon  in  which  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl 
are  hidden.  But  we  shall  need  a lan tern.  We  have 
one  here,  said  Peronnik,  displaying  the  Laugh- 
ing Flower,  and  holding  the  Flower  high  like  a 
lantern  he  followed  Gilles  out  of  the  temple. 

And  their  feet  were  barely  on  the  £teps  leading 
to  the  vault  when  the  Black  Lady  moved  from 
out  of  the  shadows  of  the  pillars  and,  advanc- 
ing towards  Redemonde,  touched  her  upon  the 
shoulder.  At  the  touch  of  the  Plague  Redemonde 
fell  dead,  and  the  Plague,  now  no  more  than  a 
mote  in  the  air,  floated  out  of  the  high  windows. 
And  when  Peronnik  and  Sir  Gilles  returned  with 
the  Spear  and  the  Bowl,  Gilles,  said  Peronnik, 
touch  her  not.  Why  are  you  weeping  for  her  ? 
Why  askeSt  thou  me  this  ? Sir  Gilles  answered. 
I am  wondering,  Peronnik  replied,  why  men  set 
such  6lore  on  women,  and  of  all  on  wicked  wo- 
men. Life  will  reveal  that  secret  to  thee  sooner 
or  later,  Peronnik ; mayhap  never.  I have  no  head 
for  thinking  things  out,  said  Peronnik,  but 
now  I mu£t  return  to  my  village  and 
redeem  my  country  from  a 
cruel  drought. 


HE  many  rooks  were  settling  themselves 
in  the  branches  of  the  beeches  when  the  knights 
came  from  the  ca£tle,  and  the  rooks  continued 
for  a long  while  to  flop  home  through  the  eve- 
ning sky.  Ha£t  thou  no  ears  for  what  I am  say- 
ing to  thee,  Peronnik,  and  no  eyes  to  watch  for 
a path  that  might  lead  us  to  a village  ? I thought, 
answered  Peronnik,  that  I knew  all  the  forest, 
but  nobody  knows  all  the  trees  and  dells  and 
hill-tops  in  it.  To  which  Sir  Gilles  made  no  an- 
swer, it  seeming  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  pow- 
er of  Peronnik  to  lead  him  out  of  or  to  lose  him 
in  the  forest.  But,  Peronnik,  for  what  art  thou 
loitering?  Wouldfl:  thou  return  to  the  Grey  Cas- 
tle and  give  back  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl  to 
Redemonde  ? The  Plague  has  gotten  her,  Peron- 
nik answered;  and  your  lameness  has  departed 
from  you,  Sir  Gilles.  My  lameness,  Sir  Gilles  re- 
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plied,  was  part  of  her  and  has  gone  with  her. 
And  her  spells,  he  added,  so  thoughtfully  that 
Peronnik  began  to  wonder  if  he  rued  his  swing- 
ing gait  and  wished  himself  back  in  the  old 
pain.  But  of  what  art  thou  thinking,  Peronnik  ? 
Of  what  they  are  saying  about  me  in  the  village, 
of  the  herd  of  cows  I left  behind  before  water- 
ing them  at  the  well.  There  was  barely  half  a 
bucket  to  give  them,  poor  animals,  after  much 
winding.  Would  indeed  that  I may  live  to  see 
them  supping  the  cool  stream  again. 

The  conqueror  of  Redemonde’s  spells  think- 
ing of  cows,  forgetful  that  he  is  no  longer  Per- 
onnik the  Fool  but  a knight  of  whom  all  the 
world  will  soon  be  talking,  Sir  Gilles  said.  One 
can’t  forget  oneself  all  in  a day  and  a night,  Per- 
onnik answered;  nor  am  I thinking  altogether 
of  the  cows,  nor  of  the  farmer  at  the  head  of  a 
search  party,  but  of  the  way  we  have  loft,  for 
the  foreft  we’re  in  seems  more  unlike  my  foreft 
at  every  ftep  we  take.  But  we  are  in  a path,  said 
Sir  Gilles,  and  have  but  to  follow  it.  We  are  in  a 
path,  it  is  true,  replied  Peronnik,  but  who  made 
the  path  ? I am  asking  myself ; not  the  feet  of 
men  nor  of  cows,  but  the  hooves  of  deer.  Or 
goats,  maybe,  Sir  Gilles  answered  him.  Deer, 
replied  Peronnik.  A little  further  on  Peronnik 
ftopped  again,  and  spying  some  new  tracks  he 
said,  A bear  has  been  paddling  about  here.  But 
as  long  as  the  Spear  is  with  us  no  man  or  beaft 
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can  harm  us.  That  is  so,  Sir  Gilles  replied.  All 
the  same,  said  Peronnik,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  seek  a comfortable  tree,  with  large  thick 
branches,  where  we  might  snooze.  And  fall  out 
of,  mayhap,  Sir  Gilles  interrupted,  and  the  Spear 
being  up  in  the  branches  we  should  be  eaten  like 
common  folk.  And  Peronnik  having  no  reply 
to  make,  they  wandered  on  and  on  in  the  hope 
of  coming  upon  a path  that  would  lead  them  to 
a village,  till  at  laft  weariness  overcame  them, 
and,  sitting  down  to  reft,  they  fell  asleep,  forget- 
ful of  the  wolves  that  might  be  about.  Out  of 
this  sleep  Peronnik  was  the  firft  to  awake,  and 
he  cried  to  Sir  Gilles  that  he  muft  come  to  his 
feet  at  once. 

And  through  the  dusk  and  through  the  day 
they  fared,  finding  themselves  sometimes  in 
roads  that  seemed  to  lead  direcft  to  a village,  but 
which  ftopped  short  or  were  loft  in  dense  under- 
growths. Sometimes  it  seemed  to  them  that  they 
were  by  the  Grey  Caftle;  about  them  was  the 
rookery,  but  no  caftle.  Yet  it  was  not  carried 
away  as  a rook’s  neft  is  by  a ftorm,  said  Peron- 
nik, a great  big  caftle  built  with  ftones  half  as 
big  as  an  ox  cart.  No,  it  cannot  have  been  here, 
he  continued,  that  the  caftle  ftood,  and  I’m 
thinking  that  the  sorceress’s  spells  are  upon  this 
wood.  Speak  not  so,  Sir  Gilles  replied,  else  my 
courage  fails  me  altogether.  Yet  here,  returned 
Peronnik,  is  the  rookery  that  we  passed  yefter- 
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evening;  and  a dispute  arose  between  the  twain 
whether  it  was  the  same  rookery  or  another  one. 

And  for  two  days  more  they  wandered,  living 
on  berries,  slaking  their  thirst  with  such  water 
as  collects  in  hollows,  till  in  a quiet  sundown, 
overworn,  weary,  and  hopeless,  they  lay  in  the 
belief  that  the  wood  they  were  in  was  spellbound. 
We  are  loft  beyond  hope  cf  this  world  or  the 
next,  said  Sir  Gilles,  and  it  might  be  well  to  lie 
down  and  die  without  further  fatigue  or  dread 
of  the  phantoms  that  have  their  ghoflly  habita- 
tion here.  Let  us  walk  into  yon  morass  and 
smother  in  it.  Do  you  think,  said  Peronnik,  his 
soul  catching  fear,  that  a dead  sorceress  is  a 
greater  peril  to  knights  than  a living  one  ? The 
power  of  the  dead  over  the  living  is  great,  Sir 
Gilles  replied.  But  your  relic,  Sir  Gilles.  My  relic ! 
I had  forgotten  it,  Sir  Gilles  muttered,  and  for- 
getfulness of  a relic  robs  it  of  its  power.  But  as 
it  is  our  la£t  hope  let  us  both  put  our  trufl  in  it. 
And  together  they  spoke  of  the  Stars  above  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  until  the  foreSt  was  black  about 
them.  After  each  sleep  they  prayed,  and  at  dawn 
Peronnik  said,  Let  us  put  all  our  faith  in  the 
relic;  and  since  I am  a knight  and  wandering 
with  thee  in  the  forest,  let  it  be  ‘thou’  and  ‘thee.’ 
‘Thou’  and  'thee’  let  it  be  then,  Sir  Gilles  an- 
swered, till  the  time,  not  far  away,  when  we 
shall  bid  each  other  good-bye  forever.  Speak  not 
so  left  the  relic  fail  us,  Peronnik  replied. 
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And  they  wandered  on  till  Sir  Gilles  fell  lame, 
not  with  the  old  lameness  which  Redemonde’s 
spells  caft  upon  him  to  retain  him  in  her  service, 
a lameness  which  was  that  of  Satan  or  Vulcan 
when  they  were  caft  out  of  Heaven,  but  a nat- 
ural lameness  that  comes  upon  a man  after  wan- 
dering three  days  in  a foreft  without  reft  or  food. 
I can  go  no  further,  Peronnik,  he  said,  laying 
himself  upon  the  ground;  let  death  come.  Take 
away  thy  berries;  I cannot  eat.  If  thou  canft  not 
eat  thou  canft  ftill  open  thine  eyes,  said  Peron- 
nik; look,  we’ve  wandered  to  within  half  a 
league  of  the  village.  Thou  speakeft  to  hearten 
me,  said  Sir  Gilles.  Not  so,  answered  Peronnik; 
courage,  Gilles,  for  my  promise  to  thee  is  that 
within  an  hour  we  shall  be  in  my  village.  Go 
thou  to  the  village,  said  Sir  Gilles,  and  I will  lie 
here  and  await  diy  coming.  And  be  eaten  by  a 
wolf  or  a bear,  perhaps,  replied  Peronnik.  No, 
no;  we  fare  on  to  the  end  together. 

A weary  faring  this  laft  half-league  was  to  Sir 
Gilles,  barely  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  his  feet  and 
the  sickness  of  hunger.  Look  round  thee,  Gilles, 
said  Peronnik,  and  tell  me  if  we  are  not  hard  by 
the  village.  And  looking  round  Sir  Gilles  an- 
swered, It  seems  to  me  that  I have  seen  yon  fields 
shining  between  these  trees  before.  In  very  truth 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  foreft.  At  the  sight  of 
the  corn  Sir  Gilles  was  again  heartened,  and 
walked  fteadfaftly  till  Peronnik  ftopped  sud- 
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denly  and  said,  Yonder!  What  seeSt  thou  yon- 
der, Peronnik?  Farmer  Leroux,  Peronnik  whis- 
pered; and  his  knighthood  fallen  from  him  he 
was  again  Farmer  Leroux’s  neat-herd,  with  no 
thought  in  his  mind  but  how  to  escape  from  him 
into  the  forest.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Sir  Gilles 
to  grasp  him  by  the  arm  and  remind  him  again 
that  he  was  no  longer  Peronnik  the  Fool,  but 
the  valiant  knight  who  overcame  Redemonde 
in  her  enchanted  caStle.  And,  leading  him  to 
Farmer  Leroux,  Sir  Gilles  asked  him  for  news 
of  a lad  named  Peronnik.  Would  indeed  that  I 
had  news  of  him,  said  the  farmer,  for  if  I had 
I’d  be  quickly  about  my  own  business,  which  is 
to  thrash  the  rascal  for  his  desertion  of  the  herd 
he  was  given  in  charge  of  four  or  five  days  ago. 
I have  chosen  my  StouteSt  Stick  to  lay  across'  his 
back,  and  not  an  inch  of  unblackened  skin  will 
I leave  on  it,  and  if  I kill  him  not  his  luck  will 
never  desert  him. 

The  farmer  might  have  continued  in  this  way 
for  a long  time  if  Sir  Gilles  had  not  interrupted 
him  with  these  words,  But  thine  eyes  are  upon 
him  now,  farmer.  My  eyes  upon  him ! Flow  am 
I to  understand  your  words,  sir  knight?  What 
covert  meaning — I am  bringing  back  to  thee, 
said  Sir  Gilles,  a knight  of  valiant  deeds  in  and 
about  the  Grey  CaStle,  the  conqueror  of  the  sor- 
ceress who  cursed  the  land  with  a great  drought. 
Flow  bringing  back  to  me?  inquired  Leroux. 
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The  knight  who  Stands  before  thee,  Sir  Gilles 
answered,  was  once  thy  neat-herd.  My  Peron- 
nik,  the  farmer  Stuttered,  my  Peronnik  in  a suit 
of  mail ! And  who  may  you  be,  sir  knight  ? I am 
Sir  Gilles  de  Lacenaire,  who  admitted  Sir  Per- 
onnik into  the  Order  of  Knighthood  that  he 
might  overcome  the  sorceress’s  spells.  My  Per- 
onnik, the  farmer  began  again — No  longer  thy 
Peronnik,  Sir  Gilles  interrupted,  but  a knight 
of  whom  all  the  world  will  be  talking  before 
many  weeks  are  over,  for  he  brings  the  Spear 
and  the  Bowl.  But  will  the  Spear  bring  down 
the  rain  that  will  save  the  reSt  of  my  herd,  asked 
Leroux,  or  is  it  a mere  spear  of  chivalry  that  con- 
cerns me  not?  Soon  after  the  hurling  of  the 
Spear  into  the  air,  said  Sir  Gilles,  the  desert 
about  us  will  be  a green  country  again,  fresh  as 
in  May-time.  Then  let  the  Spear  be  hurled  at 
once,  answered  the  farmer,  and  my  poor  cows 
put  out  of  the  pain  of  thirSt.  We  have  neither 
eaten  nor  drunken  for  three  days,  Sir  Gilles  re- 
plied; we  are  Starving  men;  but  as  soon  as  we 
are  reSted — In  my  house  yonder,  cried  Farmer 
Leroux,  you  will  find  bread  and  wine  and  cheese 
and  butter  and  other  things  the  goodwife  may 
have  in  her  larder.  So  you  have  gotten  the  Spear, 
the  holy  Spear  that  will  bring  us  rain,  and  the 
Story  thereof  will  be  glad  in  the  villagers’  ears. 
But  here  we  are  at  my  house,  Sir  Gilles;  and 
now,  wife,  make  ready  the  house  to  receive  the 
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knights  who  have  come  back  with  the  Spear 
that  brings  the  rain. 

And  who  may  they  be  ? the  wife  asked.  FirSt 
pile  the  table  with  bread  and  wine  and  cheese 
and  butter,  and  Strike  off  from  the  carcass  above 
thee  as  much  bacon  as  will  end  the  hunger  of 
men  who  have  not  eaten  for  three  days.  But  this 
is  Peronnik,  our  Peronnik ! Thine  eyes  are  quick- 
er than  mine,  Leroux  replied,  and  while  the 
knights  eat  a tale  of  many  marvels  thou  shalt 
hear  from  me.  Before  you,  sir  knights,  is  all  my 
house  has  of  meat  and  drink;  and  fall  to  your 
food,  Sir  Peronnik,  for  you  will  need  all  your 
Strength  for  the  hurling  of  the  Spear.  Sir  Peron- 
nik ! the  wife  Stuttered.  Life  is  a miracle,  wife, 
full  to  the  brim  of  wonders.  But  take  thine  eyes 
off  him  and  listen  to  his  Story.  So  Peronnik  got 
the  Spear  from  her,  said  the  goodwife,  which 
doesn’t  surprise  me  overmuch  now  I come  to  get 
my  mind  to  it,  for  we  all  knew  there  was  some- 
thing wonderful  in  him.  Begin  thy  Story,  hus- 
band. When  they  have  eaten  they  will  tell  it,  an- 
swered the  farmer.  We  will,  we  will,  cried  the 
famished  knights.  And  while  they  eat  I’ll  be  up 
the  Street  telling  the  folk  that  Peronnik  has  re- 
turned with  the  Spear.  Nor  was  she  long  away 
when  voices  began  to  be  heard  about  the  door- 
way. In  a little  while  calls  for  Peronnik  broke 
forth,  and  when  he  appeared  in  all  his  mail  the 
villagers  could  not  show  joy  enough;  and  before 
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Peronnik  had  told  his  ftory  the  folk  were  telling 
new  Stories  among  themselves,  how  the  sorcer- 
ess’s caStle  had  been  scaled  and  how  she  had 
come  by  her  death.  It  was  said,  too,  that  Sir 
Gilles  had  overcome  the  magical  arts  of  Rede- 
monde’s  brother  Rogear,  and  that  Rogear  had 
pronounced  a great  Curse  upon  the  Spear  before 
it  was  captured  which  would  bring  ill  luck  to 
whomsoever  possessed  it. 

But  as  long  as  it  brings  down  the  rain,  what 
matter  ? cried  a woman.  The  Spear  may  lose  its 
virtue,  cried  another.  What  matter?  cried  a 
third,  for  God  has  conquered  Satan  in  a la£l  bat- 
tle and  he  will  see  that  we  do  not  want  for  rain 
any  more  nor  sunshine  when  we  need  it.  At 
these  words  a great  hymn  of  thanksgiving  came 
upon  the  folk  suddenly,  words  and  music  to- 
gether, and  till  the  hill-top  was  reached  no  word 
was  spoken.  If  the  Spear  bringeth  rain  from  yon 
sky,  said  a man,  then  it  is  God’s  own  Spear,  and 
the  reign  of  Satan  is  over,  as  Marguerite  Lebrun 
said  on  our  way  hither.  And  then  a peasant, 
Pierre  le  Gros,  spoke  of  the  great  fire  that  would 
break  out  in  the  forest  if  the  Spear  were  not 
hurled  quickly.  The  Spear  has  not  come  too 
soon,  for  after  this  drought  the  country  would 
burn  for  months,  covering  the  country  with 
ashes.  Hush,  woman,  hush,  for  Sir  Peronnik  is 
about  to  hurl  the  Spear. 

The  hurling  of  the  Spear  was  the  signal  for 
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the  renewal  of  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  <l0CPO„„jg 
the  crowd  sang  it  all  through  the  afternoon  and 
evening;  and  men,  women,  and  children  were 
out  of  their  beds  singing  to  each  other  from  win- 
dow to  window  across  die  Streetway  till  rain 
began  to  fall  so  heavily  that  they  were  driven 
back  to  their  beds.  After  the  firSt  shower  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Storm  were  about  to  pass  over, 
but  after  a pause  the  thunder  crashed  so  loudly 
that  in  the  village  of  Saint-Jean-de-Braie  the 
world  seemed  to  be  overturning.  The  rain  has 
come  at  laSt  in  right  earneSt,  the  villagers  cried, 
returning  to  their  beds,  their  ears  open  to  the 
sound  of  water  gurgling  down  the  gutters.  The 
folk  listened,  and  fell  asleep  at  laSt,  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  Spear  had  saved  their  coun- 
try from  famine. 

All  next  day  it  rained  and  all  through  the 
week.  The  ruts  filled  with  water  and  the  fields 
were  green  again  with  new  grass.  A second 
springtime,  the  villagers  said ; and  then  the  rain 
came  down  fiercely  and  beat  in  the  windows, 
and  then  it  fell  Straight  like  a sheet.  At  the  end 
of  each  day  there  were  bright  intervals  of  a few 
hours,  but  next  day  rain  fell  again  and  the  farm- 
ers spoke  of  the  great  Stock  of  wheat  Still  uncar- 
ried. Our  wheat  will  be  spoilt  if  this  rain  does 
not  cease,  they  said.  Maybe  it  would  have  been 
as  well  for  us  if  some  of  our  cows  had  died  for 
want  of  water  and  for  us  to  have  had  our  wheat. 
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£ And  July  passed  over  and  August  was  well  be- 
gun before  the  rain  ceased.  We  have  reeled  long 
enough,  Gilles  said  to  Peronnik,  in  Saint-Jean- 
de-Braie.  Our  business  is  to  the  rescuing  of  hon- 
eft  men  from  thieves  and  maidens  from  luftful 
rogues. 

When  the  news  that  the  knights  were  leaving 
them  was  about  many  villagers  came  to  Sir  Per- 
onnik to  offer  him  in  return  for  his  services  the 
beginning  of  a herd.  Three  young  heifers  are  all 
I would  ask,  said  Peronnik.  Beware,  replied 
Gilles,  for  no  man  returns  whence  he  came.  Thou 
haft  entered  the  Order  of  Knighthood,  and  who- 
soever enters  it  never  leaves  it  till  he  dies,  if  he 
leave  it  then.  So  we  muft  on,  Peronnik,  taking 
from  the  village  only  a horse,  for  thou  muft  be 
horsed  according  to  thy  quality.  But  shall  we 
never  see  you  again  ? Will  you  not  return  to  us  ? 
the  villagers  cried  as  the  twain  rode  forth.  That 
mayhap  and  it  may  not  hap ; all  is  in  the  hand  of 
God,  said  Sir  Gilles  as  he  waved  farewell  to  the 
folk  who  ran  alongside  and  between  the  horses; 
and  at  laft  to  escape  them  he  pricked  on.Though 
we  never  see  Saint-Jean-de-Braie  again,  he  said, 
we  have  done  deeds  that  will  bear  fruit  that  the 
folk  will  find  sweet  under  the  tooth  for  many  a 
day. 

And  it  was  as  Sir  Gilles  foresaw,  for  during  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  the  folk  of  Saint-Jean-de- 
Braie  were  telling  the  ftory  of  a beleaguered  city 
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in  which  Sir  Peronnik  fed  the  Starving  and  with 
his  lance  routed  the  French.  And  the  next  year 
further  exploits  were  related— that  Sir  Peronnik 
had  conquered  Anjou,  Poitou,  and  Normandy, 
and  was  away  now  on  the  Crusades  winning 
great  triumphs  over  the  Saracens,  obliging  Sala- 
din  to  accept  baptism  and  give  to  him  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  The  years  went  by,  and  it  be- 
came common  gossip  in  Saint-Jean-de-Braie  that 
the  Saracen  lady  had  borne  him  a hundred  sons 
and  that  he  had  given  to  each  a kingdom  to  rule 
over.  And  as  the  years  passed  over  and  genera- 
tions came  and  went  it  came  to  be  believed  in 
Saint-Jean-de-Braie  that  by  virtue  of  die  Golden 
Bowl  Sir  Peronnik  and  many  of  his  sons  were 
Still  living.  And  then  heresies,  or  shadows  of 
heresies,  came  over.  Whence  they  came  none 
knew,  but  it  was  whispered  certainly  by  a scep- 
tical generation  that  the  enchanter  Rogear  at 
la£t  won  the  Spear  and  the  Bowl  back  from  the 
Christians,  that  he  has  them  now,  and  that 
anybody  who  wants  them  may  go 
and  search  for  them  like 
Peronnik  the  Fool. 
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